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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been 
fully tested and indorsed by thousands of 
housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to have 

" it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


ONLY HOTEL CONNECTED THEREWITH. 
Send for illustrated and descriptive circular and 


terms. A.J MICHENER, PROPRIETOR. 
JAMES M. MOORE, MANAGER. 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N, J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea- 
water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


ENGLESIDE 


Beach Haven, N. J. Now Open. 


Nearest Hotel to the Sea, with Unobstructed View. 
Reached by all rail from Philadelphia and N. Y. 
For terms and circulars address, 


ROBT. B. ENGLE, Proprietor, Beach Haven, N. J. 
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THE NEW RESORT. 
HOTEL OCEANIC, 
Barnegat City, N. J. 

J. J. COMFORT, M. D., Proprietor. 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, Werners- 
ville, Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 
1000 feet, delightfully situated in the midst of ever- 
green and chestnut groves, grand scenery; table 
and appointments excellent. Open April lst to No- 
vember. For circular address 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Ocean End of North Carolina Avenue. 


Passenger elevator ; steam heat for cool 


weather, 
E, ROBERTS & SONS, 


Friends Asylam for the Insane, 


Near Frankford, Philadelphia. 
This Institution has been open for the receptioh 
of patients since 1817. Gapacity at present, 112. 


GURNEY COTTAGE, 


Atlantic City, N. J., 
Under the care of the Managers of the Asylum, 
receives mild cases of mental. disease and kindred 
nervous disorders. Both sexes admitted. Open 
all the year.. For’ information address 


DR. J. C. HALL, 


FRANEFORD, PHILA. 
EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agency for 6% per cent. Mortgage Loans on 
Farms in Minnesota and Dakota, negotiated by 
Graves & Vinton, St. Paul, Minn. : 

6 percent. Farm Mortgage Loans, Principal 
and Interest guaranteed by The Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company, Middletown, Conn., a Corporation 
under the supervision of the Bank Commissioners 
of Connecticut. 

Descriptive pamphlets furnished. 


QUEEN &G0.924 Gustasrat 











Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Company, 


\. . 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


* PAID UP CAPITAL, - - - - - - - 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY. 


$1,000,000. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 


S. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 


JAMES SCHLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, 
6 and 7 per cent. first mortgages on improved real estate, loans in no case being over forty per cent. of 


WM. P. BEMENT. 


the value of property. Guaranteed 10-year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount 





Kansas City, Mo. 


OFFIOBS: ; Kingman, b 
New York. 





Providencé, R. I. 
London, England. 


first mortgages with the Mercantile Trust Co. of New York as Trustee, and the capital of the Company. 


144 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


AUSTIN & CRAWFORD, Managers. 
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EARLHAM COLLEGE, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


TWENTY-NINTH YEAR BEGINS 
NINTH MO. 7, 1887. 


Two New Buildings in Process of Erection 


Four Collegiate Courses of Study 





Superior advantages in Modern Languages and 
Literature. 


Extensive Cabinets and Libraries, accessible to 
Students. 


Well equipped Laboratories of Chemistry, Physics 
and Biology, open at the beginning of 
‘the Autumn Term. 


Astronomical Observatory, Field Work in Survey- 
ing, Art Department. 








Preparatory Department fits students for Earlham 
or other Colleges. 


Location attractive and healthful. 
Moral and Religious Influences excellent. 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


Students last year from sixteen States and Terri- 
tories. 


For Catalogues and other information, address 


JOSEPH J. MILLS, 
PRESIDENT. 
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FRIENDS’ OAK GROVE SEMINARY AND 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
VASSALBORO, ee ae - MAINE. 
School year opens Eighth month 23d. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Pupils 
are fitted for college, teaching and business. Experi- 
enced and faithful teachers at the head of each 
department. Four courses of study. Location 


healthy. Discipline geod. Expenseslow. Send for 
catalogue. HAS. H. JONES, Principal. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OHIO. 

Under the care of Miami Centre and Fair- 
field Quarterly Mtetings of Orthodox Friends. High 
and healthy location. Tuition $1 per week ; no other 
fees. Two commodious boarding houses on the club 
plan at cost. Both sexes receive equal privileges 
and degrees. Able teachers and all necessary ap- 
paratus. 








OF THE AGE 


~ EVERY FAMILY 
~ “S) SHOULD HAVE IT 


— ONE POUND TI 
POWDERED A prey erate 
TEPHEN FW ITMAN {SON 
SW.COR.I2TH &MARKET STS, : 3 © 
% i s cs: PHILADELPHIA Ra, 
A companion, who, if re- 


WA N T E tained permanently, will 


relieve an invalid of care, Family of two, 
and faithful old servant. Young, healthy, 
Northern Friend, fond of reading and house- 
keeping, preferred. Address (stating in full 
what you can do), Box 559, Washington, 
D.<, ' 
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SERAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 
prehensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and 
Wraps, and everything that may be needed 
either for dress or house-furnishing purposes, 
It is believed that unusual inducements are of- 
fered, as the stock is among the largest to be 
found in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as 
elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods, 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts:, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
 “MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
‘*Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest 
and most reliable testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE TAILORING. 


Cloths and Cassimeres to select from, and 
suitable for above-mentioned 
styles, always on hand. 


PRICE REASONABLE — FIT GUARANTEED 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 

(09 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Fine Furniture a TRYMBY, HUNT & 


and ae Se © eat 
Cabinet Making. Folding-Beds, 
o% ec teeta Shs Mattresses and Pillows, | oe 
Mirrors, Etc. 
1217-1219-1221 Market St. | Cree oa 








CO. 
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Curtains, 
Draperies and 
Upholstery. 


| 


1217-1219-1221 Market St. 
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AN Fine 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
Furniture and Bedding. 


STORE: No. 10277 MARKET STREET, 


FACTORY: 912 & 914 Race Street, 
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For sale by dealers in House Furnishing Goods and Hardware, 
or mailed for 50c., in postal note or stamps, by 


GEORGE WOOD, {5 Warren Street, Trenton, N. J. 


The Climax Green-Gorn Grater. 
OR, PULP EXTRACTOR. 


Indispensable in the preparation of Corn for 
Fritters, Puddings, Mock Oysters, &c. 


It removes the pulp perfectly, leaving the hulls on the cob. 


It clamps firmly to the table, allowing the free use of both hands. 
It is all metal, with steel blades. 
Directions and Recipes with each machine. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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LONDON GENERAL EPISTLE, 1887. 

Dear Frienps.—Our hearts are lifted 
up in humble thanksgiving in a renewed 
sense of the loving kindness of the Lord, 
and of all that He has offered us in the 
gospel of his dear Son. 

Are any hesitating to accept the call, 
still trifling with the day of their visitation? 
Listen, we entreat you, to the words of 
everlasting love, ‘‘Turn ye, turn’ ye;” 
‘« why will ye die?’’? The Master is wait- 
ing to fit you for His service. Be per- 
suaded to yield to the offers of His grace, 
that yours may not be a wasted life, nor 
yours the bitter cry, ‘‘ The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved.” 

We are here on every hand confronted 
by the presence of moral evik Sin is a 
fearful and mysterious reality. But its 
existence must not lead us to doubt for 
One moment the requirements of eternal 
truth. Shall God cease to be holy in order 


that man may cease to be guilty? The . 


gospel is the Divine protest against such a 
thought. The world was lying in wicked- 
ness. The wrath of God—the awful man- 
ifestation of His holiness—was ‘‘ revealed 
against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men.’’ But the Father’s heart still 
yearned to seek and ‘‘to save that which 
was lost.’’ Oh! the depth of that wisdom 
and love which in the gospel provided the 
remedy. For this the Lord waited in 
long-suffering patience, through ages of 
preparation foreshadowing His purposes 
in type and prophecy, and in the marvel- 
lous openings of His truth to man, ‘‘at 
sundry times and in divers manners.” For 
this, ‘‘ when the fulness of time was come,” 
‘©The Word was made flesh.” He who 
was one with the Father condescended to 
be one with us, humbling Himself as ‘‘ the 
man of sorrows,’’ “touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities,” ‘in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 
As the perfect sacrifice, upon whom the 
Lord was pleased to lay ‘‘ the iniquity of 
us all,’? He became ‘‘ the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.” In this 
glorious redemption, the Christian is ex- 
perimentally taught that the forgiveness of 
sin is no abrogation of the law of holi- 
ness; but the establishment of that law, in 
virtue of the free and righteous submission 
of the Son of God Himself to all its re- 
quirements. Bought with such a price, it 
is his privilege and joy to know the love 
of Christ shed abroad in his heart by the 
Holy Spirit, as a fountain of life, giving 
fruitfulness and beauty to his obedience. 
But the message of reconciliation does 
not stop here. He who was dead is 
‘*risen,’? and behold, He is ‘alive for 
evermore,” having ‘‘gone into Heaven,”’ 
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‘‘now to appear in the presence of God 
for us."’ In the withdrawal of His bodily 
presence He has sent forth the Comforter, 
‘«the promise of the Father,’’ as the abid- 
ing pledge and manifestation of His con- 
tinued love. He convinces the world of 
sin; He testifies of Jesus. It is His light 
which shines into every heart, making 
manifest the works of darkness, and be- 
coming to the willing and obedient, the 
very ‘light of life.’’ How necessary that 
all should bow under these precious visita- 
tions, receiving as new-born babes the 
‘sincere milk of the word.’’ Without 
this, what is our profession? If we have 
a name to live: when we are dead, what 
doth it profit? Let none shrink from 
‘* the reproofs of instruction.” The Holy 
Spirit gives the sight and sense of sin, not 
that we should abide either under its guilt 
or under its bondage, but that we should 
be ‘‘ transformed by the renewing of our 
minds,” and know for ourselves, with that 
knowledge which is life eternal, that our 
*¢ Redeemer liveth,” and that because He 
lives we live also. 
May our testimony continue steadfast 
both to our crucified and risen Redeemer, 
and to the direct and immediate ministry 
of His Holy Spirit - It was under a deep 
sense of the blessedness and reality of this 
direct and immediate ministry that our 
predecessors were led to our simple mode 
of congregational worship, and to the dis- 
use of all outward rites in the service of 
the Lord. They desired that the people 
should be gathered in their worship to 
Christ alone, with hearts opened to the 
ministrations of His Holy Spirit. Thus 
waiting upon the Lord, ‘‘ looking unto 
Jesus,’’ it was their experience—an experi- 
ence continued in great mercy down to the 
present day—that their souls were imme- 
diately fed by Him, the ‘‘ Bread of Life,” 
whilst the words of warning or tender in- 
vitation would oft-times arise, under the 
putting forth of His Spirit, for the ingather- 
ing of the wanderers, and the help of those 
who were in need. We believe that the 
exhibition amongst us of such a worship 
and such a ministry, maintained in the 
power and authority of Christ, is calcu- 
lated not only to promote our own growth 
and refreshment, but to present lessons of 
inestimable value to the churches around us. 
We would again express our continued 
conviction that our Lord appointed no 
outward rite or ordinance as of permanent 
obligation in His church. His baptism is 
emphatically the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit ; ‘‘ not the putting away of the filth 
of the flesh,” but that inward work which, 
by transforming the heart and settling the 
soul upon Christ, brings forth the answer 
of a good conscience in the experience of 
His love, as our risen and ascended Sa- 
viour. No baptism in outward water can 


satisfy the description of the Apostle, of 
‘* being buried with Christ by baptism into 





death.”’ It is by the Spirit alone that any 


can be thus baptized. We are well aware 
that our Lord was pleased to make use of 
a variety of symbolical utterances ; but He 
often gently upbraided His disciples for 
accepting literally what He had intended 
only in its spiritual meaning. If an out- 
ward vine or aif outward door be not 
necessary to a participation in the spiritual 
truth involved in the declarations, ‘‘ I am 
the vine,” ‘I am the door,” upon what 
principle can outward bread and outward 
wine be considered essential to the enjoy- 
ment of the spiritual realities underlying 
those symbols? The old covenant was 
full of ceremonial symbols; ‘the new 
covenant,” to which our Saviour alluded 
at the last supper, is expressly declared by 
the prophet to be a covenant. ‘‘not ac- 
cording to the old.’’ We dare not believe 
that, in setting up this ‘‘ new covenant,” 
the Lord Jesus intended an institution out 
of harmony with the spirit of that prophecy. 
If, in the solemn interval of nearly forty 
years between the crucifixion and the de- 
struction of the temple, a permission might 
be granted for the continuance of usages, 
which were not to be permanent, does it 
follow that such a permission was designed 
to endure after the Lord Himself had 
come, in that awful event, to put a final 
end to the temple ritual and service?. It 
is especially noteworthy that in the record 
of the Apostle John, who had tarried until 
his Lord had thus come, we find that love 
and abiding in Christ under the govern- 
ment of His Spirit, and not the institution 
of any outward ceremonial, were the great 
lessons of that memorable night, left by 
the Saviour for the permanent instruction 
of His church. If an outward ceremony 
had been designed to assume the import- 
ance which has been since giver to it, it is 
difficult to understand how it came to pass 
that no allusion to such a ceremony is 
made in the Epistles of Paul himself to 
the churches of Rome, Galatia, Ephesus, 
Philippi, Colosse, or Thessalonica. This 
observation applies equally to the Epistles 
of Peter, James and John; and it is, in 
our view, not a little significant that in the 
book of Revelation the supper of the Lord 
is described not as an outward act, but as 
an inward spiritual experience: ‘‘ Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock ; if any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me.” In looking to all that 
is passing around us, we are afresh per- 
suaded of the importance of maintaining 
with firmness our testimony on this great 
subject. There is grave danger in going 
back from the substance to the shadow, 
and we earnestly desire that our dear 
friends everywhere may be encouraged to 
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stand fast in that liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, that we be not entangled 
again with any yoke of bondage. 

We have been once more made thankful 
in view of the various openings for service 
granted to so many of our dear friends at 
home and abroad. Need we assure you, 
dear brethren and sisters, that in your 
labors for Christ, you are followed by our 
sympathy and our prayers? How blessed 
is the service, when maintained in lowly 
dependence upon your Lord and Saviour. 
Let nothing be done for self, but all for 
Him. ‘‘ Covet earnestly the best gifts ;”’ 
exercising an honest vigilance that no por- 
tion of your work may interfere with any 
right service in our own‘religious méetings. 

Beloved brethren and sisters everywhere, 
‘«'Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” Let 
your Christianity manifest itself in an 
habitual walk with God, under the abiding 
presence of the Spirit of Jesus. In your 
business engagements, in your philan- 
thropic efforts, in all your cares and soli- 
citudes, ‘‘ continue in prayer, and .watch 
in the same with thanksgiving.” Let praise 
sweeten every cup of blessing, in a living 
sense of all that you owe to Him who hath 
loved you. May you whoare parents give 
your hearts to the training of your chil- 
dren in sober and religious habits. Dili- 
gently instruct them in their early years in 
the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
Both by your loving counsel and your 
own exemplary walk, encourage them to 
‘«seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness,’”” and above all temporal 
considerations, to make their Heavenly 
Father’s will the business of their lives. 
The present day is a day in Which the pur- 
suits of trade or agriculture involve a men- 


-tal strain and an absorption of time, which 


seem often out of proportion to the results. 
We would express our near sympathy with 
those to whom life may be a continued 
struggle with difficulties. Be encouraged 
to cast ‘all your care” upon the Lord. 
Yield not to anxious forebodings, but live 
in a spirit of childlike trust and depen- 
dence. While diligent and circumspect in 
your outward concerns, may you still rest 
in your Father’s love, remembering His 
promise, ‘‘I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee.’’ 


We rejoice that our representative Com- . 


mittee has been enabled to send forth ‘‘ A 
message in the love of Christ to our fellow- 
Christians on the threatening aspect of 
affairs in Europe;’’ and we accept, as 
an encouragement to ‘‘effectual fervent 
prayer,” the way in which the impending 
cloud is, for the present, mercifully dis- 
persed. The duty of Christian churches 
to exercise their legitimate influence in re- 
pressing the war spirit has been weightily 
before us; and in continuing the subject 
under the watchful care of Friends, we 
desire very earnestly to commend it to the 
prayerful co-operation of our fellow-Chris- 
tians everywhere. 

It has been a satisfaction to us that way 
has been made for the presentation of an 
atidress from our Religious Society to our 
beloved Queen on the completion of the 
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fiftieth year of her reign, gratefully acknowl- 
edging the privileges and blessings which 
we have enjoyed in common with our fel- 
low subjects under her beneficent rule. It is 
our prayer that it may please our Heaven- 
ly Father still to follow her with His sup- 
porting grace, and to crown her life and 
her reign with His own everlasting love. 

Epistles have been received in usual 
course from our brethren in Ireland and 
in America. We have also had interest- 
ing information in relation to our Friends 
in the Australasian Colonies, on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and in various other 
parts of the world. We have spent much 
time in considering the circumstances of 
our dear Friends in America, in the earnest 
desire that the spirit of unity and love 
may prevail amongst them, and that the 
bond which unites them to us and to each 
other may be strengthened. In all their 
service may there be the single eye to our 
Heavenly Shepherd, and a reverent de- 
pendence upon the leading of His Holy 
Spirit. 

In conclusion, beloved friends, farewell. 
How comprehensive and full is the invita- 
tian, ** Come unto me.” It is the watch- 
word from our Lord and Saviour, which 
He still seals by His Holy Spirit upon 
hearts weary and heavy laden. It is a call 
out of the world, out of self, out of all our 
own faintings and weaknesses, to rest in 
His love. To the extent to which it is 
obeyed, by individuals and by churches, 
there is growth and fruitfulness. ‘* The 
Spirit and Bride say, Come; and let him 
that heareth say, Come; and let him that 
is athirst, come; and whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely.’’ Signed 
in and on behalf of the meeting, 

JosEepH Storrs Fry, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
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SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE IN MISSION 
WORK. 


BY SAMUEL A. PURDIE, 





For some time I have felt like laying 
before my brethren in my native land those 
views which have pressed themselves upon 
my attention in connection with mission- 
ary service, and clearly place before them 
what I believe to be the Gospel plan for 
directing missionary labors. 

I use the word /adors here instead of 
enterprises, because the latter word, in 
my opinion, has a tinge of the very error 
which I desire to counteract. Missionaries 


are the leaders of militant movements for, 


conquering the world for Christ, under 
Him as their Commander-in-Chief, and 
not of -individual schemes or enterprises 
intended for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

The same difference is found in the way 
in which vocation is used in connection 
with missionary service. Somé time since 
I read in one of our periodicals an ex- 
pression on this wise: ‘‘ Until the church 
is ready to more effectually sustain mis- 
sionaries, our young people will not choose 
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missionary life as a vocation.”” The writer 
was merely stating a fact without laying 
down a basis of action or a principle, but 
it seems to me that vocation is used in the 
sense of avocation. If there is any one 
field of service where a definite call (the 
word vocation includes more than this), is 
required by other churches than our own, 
it is foreign missionary service. 

It has been my privilege to be present 
at examinations of candidates for the min- 
istry in other churches, both here and in 
my native land, and a vocation, a definite 
call and a definite qualification were eli- 
cited in every case by the examining pres- 
byters or church officials. 

I well remember: the stress laid upon 
this vocation in a tract entitled, ‘‘ A Call 
tothe Ministry,’’ which is published by 
the Methodist Book Concern, and which 
is generally presented by their ministers to 
those who, they are led to believe, are 
being called and pzepared of God for min- 
isterial service. Ishall ever vividly re- 
member this tract, every line of which was 
carefully read and re-read as I stood upon 
the dividing line, ready to choose between 
that church and the one in which I had 
been educated, and it was precisely the 
consideration that the Scriptural plan was 
even more thorough, that the call must be 
attended by clear proofs and renewed 


' direct aid for every exercise, either in min- 


istry or prayer, that made me upon this 
head accept the teaching of Friends as 
fully apostolic. It is with the belief that 
the field of service of every laborer should 
be under the direct continued guidance of 
the Holy Head of the Church, ever at- 
tending the leadings of the Holy Spirit, as 
well as the clear indications of God’s 
providence, that my decision has remained 
unchanged, and as a watchman on the 
walls of Zion I feel called to lay stress 
upon this subject, in this moment of awak- 
ening and overturning through which our 
church is passing. 

I however propose to limit my article to 
one single line of service, the Foreign Mis- 
sion Field, without trying to lay down, 
much less change, any existing principles 
of action in the Home Church. The can- 
didate who has not a definite call to a par- 
ticular field of labor will not be likely to 
be qualified for that special field of ser- 
vice. We generally see in the successful 
missionary a long series of preparatory 
providences laying the basis of those es- 
sential qualifications which render their 
labors effectual, preceding the definite call 
to their life labor. Other denominations 
recognize this fact and consider these 
special preparations of Providence, when 
seeking the mind of the Lord as their guide. . 
Whilst other denominations make use of 
training schools which lay a basis whereby 
the experience of other missionaries may 
be serviceable to those about to enter the 
foreign field, yet not a few resolute voices 
have been continually raised to protest 
against any being sent out without a dis- 


tinct individual call, as well as providen- 


tial preparation for a particular field. 
In our own denomination I think we 
shonld ever keep this Apostolic plan in 
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the foreground. It seems best and in har- 
mony with theexperience of other churches 
as well as our own, that Missionary Boards, 
Committees, or Associations should substi- 
tute the regular tribunals of the church in 
deciding about missionary calls and quali- 
fications. This seems necessary when other 
than recorded ministers are sent out, for 
the preacher, the teacher, the printer, the 
physician, the carpenter all have special 
fields in missionary work, and the church 
at large has not recognized officially these 
several gifts or qualifications for missionary 
service. These organizations, however, 
should as diligently seek divine direction, 
and as carefully weigh these matters as 
though it were a decision of the church 
itself. 

In the recognition of a call and the 
sending out of missionaries I readily al- 
low that a Board or Committee might feel 
a need for a work in which they were en- 
gaged and ask if any one felt called to fill 
that place. This seems as fully in harmony 
with Apostolic precedent as the other plan 
of a definite call made known by an indi- 
vidual to such a body for consideration. 
But if this definite call does not exist and 
is not clearly made known by an individ- 
ual sense of duty it would seem clear that 
no step should be taken. 

Missionary Boards should be very care- 
ful in forming plans for work in the fields 
already opened to take no step without 
consulting God. Many errors, many cost- 
ly experiments would thus be avoided. A 
plan formed by people who live a thou- 
sand or three thousand miles from the 
field must necessarily be a risky enterprise, 
unless there be a clear perception of the 
nature of the work, the character of the 
people and all matters bearing upon the 
work to be done and the workers needed. 
It is only when their plan meets with an 
existing response in some heart which has 
already been led in the same direction, 
that there would seem to be sufficient clear- 
ness to go forward in the work. 

Once in the field great care shou!d be 
used not to unduly bind missionaries so as 
to prevent the fulfillment of definite calls 
for religious service outside of their resi- 
dent stations. 1 would have the same rule 
apply to native laborers, that they should 
be left sufficiently free to go upon a reli- 
gious visit with the sanction of all other 
laborers in the field ‘acting jointly with the 
existing native churches, at other points 
than their usual places of residence ‘* when 
way clearly opens therefor.’’ 

I believe the plan pursued in our So. 
ciety since its foundation is the Apostolic 
plan and should be the basis for both the 
Foreign Missionary and the native minis- 
ter, and the upholding of this essential tes- 
timony should be held sacred by Mission- 
ary Boards, Committees and Associations. 


Whilst we cannot expect native churches 
to be infallible in judging concerns pre- 
sented to their attention (perhaps they 
may be more liable to err than older es- 
tablished churches in our native land), yet 
the constant teaching of this principle of 
action will in the added light of experi- 
ence aid them to avoid errors. 
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Foreign mission work seems to re- 
quire a leadership to a much greater ex- 
tent than the older churches of the Home 
field, a leadership such as Paul exercised 
when he left Titus in Crete, ‘‘ to correct 
that which was wanting, and place elders 
in the villages,’’ and whom he tells on 
closing his letter, ‘‘ When I send to thee 
Artemas or Tychicus, try to come to me 
at Nicopolis, because I expect to winter 
there. Send Zenas, doctor of the law 
and Apollos before, procuring that they 
lack nothing.” (Valera Version.) 

A similar directing power was exercised 
by George Fox in the organization of the 
Society of Friends, and probably even to 
a greater extent in the great work in the 
city of London by Edward Burrough. 

This directing power must be exercised 
as it was by these men, in the reverent 
fear of the Lord, with an humble seeking 
of divine guidance, and an attentive ear 
to the voice of those brethren who in 
some sense have been placed under their 
directing care. 

It seems clear to me, however, that this 
mode of action pertains rather to a time 
of war than to a time of peace, when in 
the active struggle against error and the 
compacting of the believers into organized 
churches, the inexperience of the new con- 
verts may in a measure be supplemented 
by the watchful care of those under whose 
ministry they were begotten in the truth, 
and precisely as these organizations gain 
experience the leadership will be less 
needed. 

I would not by these remarks wish 
to say that Mission Boards should not 
use due discretion in examining candi- 
dates for mission work, so as to know their 
fitness for the work to which they have 
felt called. Fitness for home work and fit- 
ness for the Foreign field require in some 
respects different qualities, and those who 
go out should usually go out fora life work 
only ; for, aside from gaining a language, 
with all the natural fitness and spiritual 
gifts, it requires years of patient toil and 
perseverance to gain a sufficient place in 
the hearts of the people to win them to 
Christ. Some one speaking of a veteran 
missionary in Turkey, after nearly half a 
century of service, said, ‘* his weakness is 
better than the strength of ten young men 
just entering the field ;’’ yet of these young 
men the veterans are made, and those who 
grow up in and with the work are far more 
successful than those who are strong in 
home work before going abroad. 

A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION of a marvel- 
lous change is contained in the fact of 
which Frederick Sessions informs us, that 
in our First-day schools and mission meet- 
ings, ‘* standing just outside our Society 
organization, there are probably as many 
as 50,000 persons under the care of our 

more earnest-minded members.’’ We have 
no statistics of former years with which to 
compare this statement, but we feel sure 
we are within the mark if we say that this 
is more than a hundred times as many as 
were in a similar position sixty years ago. 
— The (London) Friena. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

More MIssIONARIES WANTED FOR MAD- 
AGASCAR.—There are times when it seems 
especially needful to call the attention of 
the Home Churches to the requirements 
of the Lord’s work in foreign countries. 
The present is such a juncture as regards 
the position of the Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sion Association in Madagascar. As ex- 
plained in our issue of Second Month (p. 
28), the Committee, after having long 
considered the question, decided last year 
to establish a country station in Mandri- 
drano, three days’ journey from the cap- 
ital, and if funds and men were at their 
disposal they could readily establish two 
more in other portions of ‘their country 
district. 

In addition to these requirenients, re- 
sulting from the growth of the Mission, 
the Committee has to face the facts an- 
nounced at their last annual meeting that 
H. E. Clark and his wife, Helen Gilpin, 
Dr. Fox and his wife, and Dr: Allen, 
have all arranged to come home this 
summer. H. E. and R. M. Clark do not 
expect to return, and the loss of their val- 
uable services will be very keenly felt. 

It will thus be seen that in order to 
maintain the efficiency of our Madagascar 
Mission there is a pressing need for three 
or four more missionaries—rightly quali- 
fied men —two to reside in the capital and 
two in the country; and it would be a 
manifest advantage if they were all mar- 
ried. 

The Committee fully recognize that it 
is only as the Lord Himself calls and 
qualifies that any work efficient in the ad- 
vancement of His kingdom can be done, 
and therefore they look to Him to supply 
these needs; but at the same time it is 
manifestly their duty to make them widely 
known. If any are prepared to offer 
themselves for this service, communica- 
tions should be addressed either to H. S. 
Newman, Leominster, or Charles Linney, 
Hitchin, the secretaries of the Associa- 
tion.— Zhe London Friend. 

DurinG the last fourteen years the 
number of Protestant churches in Mada- 
gascar has been increased by nearly seven 
hundred, making a total of twelve hun- 
dred ; all of them are quite self-support- 
ing. The number of communicants ex- 
ceeds eight thousand, yet this is the island 
which not many years ago was justly de- 
scribed to the first volunteer missionary as 
‘¢a hell upon earth.’’— Zhe Christian. 

BisHop Wm. TayYLor writes from Libe- 
ria, Feb. 11th: 

‘*T will, I think, put Dr. Williams at 
Grand Bassa, to open a Mission for the 
Bassa tribe, and I will go on to the Kroo 
coast, and found Missions at Stella Kroo, 
Sastown, Grand Sess, etc. We will get 
the natives to help open farms, get dut 
timber, and frame our dwelling houses.’’ 

Under date of April rst, he says: 

‘«T have arranged for opening a dozen 
industrial schools and Mission stations on 
this coast among raw heathen tribes, and 
may start on another tour to-morrow. 
We enter into articles of agreement with 
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the kings and chiefs of each tribe we 
visit. They are: 

‘¢z, To ‘cut and burn brush,’ to plant 
and attend first crop of all varieties of 
food for the mission. 

‘2. To give us a good site for build- 
ing, and all the land the mission may re- 
quire for farming and grazing purposes. 

“© 3. To cut and carry. the wood, build 
cook-house, school-house and a Mission 
house. 

‘«T agree to provide the teachers and 
preachers, and all else which may be re- 
quired to put the work on a self-support- 
ing basis. We set out with this plan, and 
have no doubt that the natives will fulfill 
their engagernents. We must depend on 
missionaries at home to supply these 
fields. The houses which will be erected 
will be conducive to health, and on my 
plan will cost $200 each. When the 
Mission can command resources of its 
own, and as need shall require, additions 
can be made, so that these buildings will 
make cheap, spacious, healthful homes. 

‘« Six of our stations are up the Cavilla 
River, which flows into the ocean about 
eighteen miles southeast of Cape Palmas. 
Our stations extend up to Gerobo, seventy 
miles from the river’s mouth. The fol- 
lowing are the names of the places: 

‘‘1, Jubloko: Chiet Pesi, appointed 
head man to the Mission work of plant- 
ing, building, etc., until the missionary 
arrives. 

**2, Yaky Darabo: Tom Nimby, 
foreman of farm. 

‘3. Zabo Tataka: William H. Yan- 
cy, head farmer. 

‘¢4, Beaboo : King Tahlee, foreman. 

*¢5. Gerobo: Chief Sezar, foreman. 

‘©6. Walaky : King Sambo, head fore- 
man, etc., for Mission. 

‘¢The five first named are the river 
towns of large inland tribes, each the 
Liverpool of a separate, independent 
tribe, and though not widely separated, 
are nevertheless distinct and important 
bases for inland work in larger towns. 
The last station named is a large inland 
town, about twelve miles from Gerobo, 
both belonging to the Gerobo tribe. 
These are all known as the ‘ Bush peo- 
ple,’ who have never lived within the ra- 
dius of civilized life; yet we find among 
all of them a few men who have been 
sailors, and who have learned broken 
English ‘palaver.’ These Missions are 
located in a most fertile region, of a most 
fertile country. Five of them are on the 
high banks of a beautiful steamboat-nav- 
igable river, though no steamboat ever 
plowed its waters, a river which is as free 
from sluggish creeks as is the Hudson, 
and with abounding hills as healthy, I 
believe, as are those of the Hudson. 

‘*Our missionaries on the Cavilla can 
visit each other by’canoe at short notice. 
These tribes all want white men and 
women tu teach them and tell all they 
can about Niswa (God). Send us holy 
men and women for this most important 
work. Our missionaries should arrive at 
Cape Palmas for these stations by the 
first of December next, where they should 
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report to Bro. J. S. Pratt, and he will see 
them settled in their new homes. 

‘¢ Sister Amanda Smith, who accompa- 
nied us in opening up these new fields, 
will help him. Our houses and farms 
will be ready for them, and they should 
leave New York by Oct. r4th. As far as 
possible we want a man and wife for each 
station. The man should be a minister, 
or a competent candidate for the min- 
istry. 

‘«If you will send us men and women 
of good constitution, and of good common 
sense, who will take nine hours for sleep 
every night, and one day per week for 
Sabbatic rest, I think for $50 per head we 
would be perfectly safe to insure their 
lives for ten years, for $500 payment, for 
every one who might die in that time. I 
do not propose a life insurance ; the Lord 
will attend to that; but wish to give an 
idea of the healthfulness of a country 
where there are no drug stores and no 
M. D.’s. Here is health for all who will 
conform to the essential conditions and 
laws of health. 

‘« This call is for about one-third of the 
workers we want here next December.” 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. — 





(Continued from page 820.) 


Fifti:-day Afternoon.—The report from 
Westmoreland Quarterly Meeting showed 
371 members and 195 attenders. There 
were 1200 persons under the influence of the 
religious teachings of Friends outside their 
own meetings in Kendal. Much encouraging 
detail was given of the success of the mission 
work, 

Thomas Pumphrey remarked that the two 
reports Friends had last listened to mani- 
fested a large amount of religious life, 
and gave~much hope for the Society in 
those two Quarterly Meetings. He drew 
attention to a statement in the Yorkshire 
report that the number of ministers re- 
corded during the past three years was 
less than it would have been but for the 
widespread reluctance on the part of Friends 
to have their names so acknowledged. He 
did not see how a personal objection on the 
part of a Friend could prevent the church 
— acknowledging a gift conferred upon 

im, 

George Satterthwaite was somewhat ap- 
prehensive that this part of the report might 
lead to the idea that this reluctance was 
more widespread than was the case. He 
believed there were two more ministers in 
that Quarterly Meeting now than there were 
three years ago. He thought it was possible 
to hold an exaggerated opinion of the value 
of this recognition, though he did not at all 
wish to depreciate it. 

Henry Hipsley believed that there were 
many offerings, in the nature of ministry, 
which were in some sort subordinate in their 
character, and which might be rightly exer- 
cised without making it desirable that their 
possessors should be recorded on the books 
as ministers, in the sense we understood it, 
The meaning of the practice of recording 
persons as ministers of the Gospel was a very 
extended one, Persons so recorded were 


supposed to be not only qualified for it by 
purity and soundness of life, but by a large 
measure of doctrinal soundness and spiritual 
truth and discretion. All those little services, 
which were often of more value to a meet- 
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ing than what he might call a finished 
sermon, might be ignored if it came to be 
considered that a formal recognition of them 
was proper. 

Isaac Pickard said that within three years 
they had had in York Quarterly Meeting 
three Friends declining to accept acknowl- 
edgment as ministers. The first objected be- 
cause he feared it might limit his freedom in 
carrying on certain mission work. Another 
one objected altogether, and the speaker's 
impression was that he acted wisely in so 
doing. The third also decidedly objected ; 
but he was in the station of elder and over- 
seer, and he felt he had a service in those 
two offices of which he did not want to lose 
touch, 

Samuel Alexander rejoiced in the evidence 
of spiritual life contained in the reports, 

Charles Brady said (in reply to the ques- 
tion put by H. Brown) that in the majority 
of cases it was safe to say the mission work 
carried on was not the distinct act of the 
meeting, but it had their hearty sympathy 
and co-operation. 

John E, Wilson remarked that it was a 
matter for sincere thankfulness if they looked 
back a few years that the younger and older 
Friends were now so much united in the 
support of work of this character. 


The report from Lancashire and Cheshire 
Quarterly Meeting showed a small-decrease 
in membership, but a decided increase in at- 
tendance. Meetings for church affairs were 
well attended, younger members in most 
cases taking an active share in them. Nu- 
merous special meetings had been held in 
Liverpool and the Isle of Man, and their 
Christian duty towards others had largely 
claimed the attention and effort of Friends 
throughout the limits of the meeting. A 
medical mission had been started with great 
success 1n Liverpool. 


Scotland General Meeting reported that 
the total membership remained about the 
same, decreasing in the north and east, and 
increasing in the west. Efforts to promote 
the spread of Christ’s kingdom on the earth 
had been largely blessed. 


Joseph Armfield asked for information re- 
garding the people known as “Ayrshire 
Quakers,” 

Richard Brockbank said that there was a 
very interesting work going on in that district 
of Scotland. A number of men who had 
been engaged in connection with the Ayr- 
shire Evangelistic Society had found that 
they were walking very much in their own 
strength, and they were enabled to see that 
the work in which they were engaged was 
not so profitable as it would be if they were 
able to cease from self and to depend more 
immediately upon Divine guidance and 
help. They went to various places to seek 
for religious sympathy and help, but they 
were enabled to come back to what we felt 
to be the right way, and to sit down and wait 
upon the Lord, They were now engaged in 
holding meetings amongst their neighbors 
after the manner of Friends, They were not 
likely to unite with the Society as members, 
but they must have our cordial sympathy. 
There were half a dozen of them in places 
here and there, to the number of upwards of 
thirty altogether, and their influence was 
very great in the neighborhoods where they 
lived, 

The Tabular Statement was thenread. It 
showed a total membership of 15,453, com 
posed of 7.304 males and 8,089 females; an 
increase of 73 on last year’s membership. 
There were 5,803 attenders not in member- 
ship, an increase of 91. The births had been 
182 during the past year, an increase of 12, 
and the deaths 258, a decrease of 18. 246 
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had been received by convincement; 125 
had lost their membership by resignation, 
disownment, &c.; 642 members were re- 
siding abroad, a considerable increase on last 
ear. 

. The Summary of Reports from the Quar- 
terly Meetings of Ministry and Oversight was 
read. This was followed by the Report of 
the Friends’ First-day School Association. 

A Minute from the Women’s Yearly Meet- 
ing was read, accepting the invitation of the 
Yearly Meeting to unite with the committee 
appointed to consider the question of sending 
delegates to the American Conference. 

(To be continued.) 


——————~-—____ 


For Friends’ Review. 
SARAH ANTONE. 

It was a cause of real sorrow on return- 
ing to New Bedford in Fifth mo last after 
an absence of a few weeks, to find that in 
the interval a dear friend had been called 
to a better inheritance, leaving a vacant 
place in our meeting which she had long 
most worthily filled. Bearing the burden 
of about 87 years as she did, her still 
sparkling eyes, elastic step, and dignified, 
yet responsive and cordial manner, made 
her company always acceptable, while her 
lively though simply expressed exhorta- 
tions and prayers were calculated to “stir 
up the pure mind in us by way of remem- 
brance.” Sarah Antone was the widow of 
Joseph Antone, a Portuguese laborer, for 
many years employed about whale ships 
and in the oil and candle works of the late 
George Howland and other ship owners 
of this city. Joseph died in 1870, leaving 
to his family a small property to be retain. 
ed only by unflagging industry and the 
practice of the utmost frugality. Owing 
to an accident their only son was obliged 
to submit to the amputation of a leg, and 
it was Sarah’s lot to labor diligently at 
whatever her hands found todo. Thus 
she was enabled to rear her four children 
in great respectability and in good habits 
and in the fear of the Lord in which she 
dwelt all the day long. ‘‘ Not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit,serving the Lord.”’ 
Her sympathies led her much among the 
sick and afflicted, and she was often em- 
ployed as a nurse. She frequently referred 
to her mixed blood, saying that it was to 
her Indian ancestry that she owed her 
fleetness of foot. She was born in South 
Dartmouth, Mass., in the year 1800. Her 
maiden name was Aukers, and her parents 
were both of Indian and African descent, 
and she was early in life placed in the 
family of a Friend in the same neighbor- 
hood. Whether owing to early impres- 
sions or the convictions of riper years, at 
the age of 70 after having long been a 
Methodist, she made application and was 
received into membership with Friends, 
and was a diligent and interested attender 
of our meetings for worship and discipline. 
In these she was never forward nor intru- 
sive, but would now and then with much 
diffidence express an opinion or relate a 
bit of her own religious experience, tell- 
ing of her deliverances and mercies re- 
ceived, or in the words of the Psalmist, 
‘* praising the Lord for His goodness and 
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for His wonderful works to the children of 
men.’’ She was a practical believer in the 
guidance and teachings of the Holy Spirit 
and would occasionally after the manner 
of her race relate a vision of the night or 
tell how she had dreamed wonderful dreams; 
and who would dare to disturb or even to 
question a faith that brought so much in- 
struction and comfort to her soul? and 
which she desired to recommend to others, 
as she herself was comforted of God. Now 
and then from the fullness of her convic- 
tions she would prophesy a little and was 
not unfrequently proven to have had a 
correct insight and foresight. 

The last time she attended meeting she 
was eloquent in the utterance of praise and 
thanksgiving, calling on all to bear testi- 
mony to the goodness and mercy of her 
covenant Lord and Redeemer. In the 
course of the next week she was taken ill 
with pneumonia and before danger was 
apprehended by her family and friends 
she passed quietly and swiftly away from 
her earthly abode to join the innumerable 
company of those who have passed through 
great tribulation and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. ‘‘ And I heard a voice from 
heaven saying unto me, Write, blessed are 
the dead who have died in the Lord, yea 
saith the Spirit, for from henceforth they 
rest from their labors and their works do 
follow them.”’ R. S. How.anp. 

New Bedford, Seventh mo., 1887. 








For Friends’ Review. 


METEOROLGY. 
No. Ill. 

Thanks for the Editorial note to No. II. 
It reminds me of the conversation I had 
with an exhibitor of Edison’s Light at the 
Exposition. He urged the same objection 
to my explanation, on the ground that in 
the Edison plan the filament of carbon 
was enclosed in vacuo. I said, not a per- 
fect vacuum, as the air pump would not 
exhaust all the air, as is well known. Is 
heat necessary to the production of light ? 
Admitted.. Then where does the heat 
come from to produce the Edison light, if 
not from the air still in the bulb? Was 
not Edison’s difficulty at first, that while 
encompassed by air of usual density, his 
filaments of carbon speedily burnt up? 
We may recollect that in our school days 
the Aurora Borealis was illustrated in the 
laboratory by partially exhausting the air 
from a glass cylinder, and then sending a 
current of electricity through it. There 
is no doubt that the real aurora is pro- 
duced by vast streams of electricity passing 
through the upper atmosphere, where it is 
exceedingly rare, the light being produced 
by the heat pressed out of the air. I do 
not recollect seeing in books any explana- 
tion of this interesting phenomena ; but I 
recollect that during years subsequent to 
1867, whilst my home was again in the 
country, having much enjoyed several 
magnificent auroral displays, in which the 
sky was at times deeply tinged with red, 
as well as illuminated with vast streams of 
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white light, rising frofa the north and 
spreading out like a fan towards the zenith, 
and often waving laterally. The explana- 
tion of the white and red may have been 
attempted,’ but not to my knowledge ; shall 
I therefore suggest that the white light was 
caused by the air being heated to a white 
heat, while the red was caused by the 
lower temperature of being only red hot? 
I do not wish to dogmatize ; but it is an 
interesting inquiry. In the electric light- 
ing in some of our streets, where the carbon 
is open to the ordinary air, a more intense 
light is produced than by the Edison sys- 
tem as at West Chester; but it is not as 
steady, the carbon points being soon burnt 
off and requiring arrangements for approx- 
imating them again. . 

If these desultory remarks will invite 
more learned explanations from some pro- 
fessional, my object will be better attained. 

To return to the clouds again. Itis a 
common understanding that the rain cloud 
we see.at a distance is the cloud we expect 
to supply us with a shower; whereas it is 
the unformed cloud, to be composed of the 
vapor over our heads by condensation that 
must supply us with ourrain. The wave of 
cold air is propagated, as one wave of the 
oceatt propagates another, until the shore 
is reached, when the last wave is tumbled 
on the beach, there being no more suffi- 
cient water to form a wave. We have 
now, 7th mo. roth, a lower temperature 
than on the 16th, 17th and 18th by a 
change from 94° to 79° indoors; still so 
greatly have the houses and air in the city 
been heated, that it is still too warm to 
rain, though we have had a canopy of 
clouds all day. We are hoping for a cooler 
wave to bring refreshing showers and re- 
lief to the sick and well. G, WoT. 





‘¢ THROUGH NATURE UP TO NATURE’S 
Gop.”—As I was walking and looking 
upon the sky and clouds, there came into 
my mind so sweet a sense of the glorious 
majesty and grace of God, that I knew 
not how to express. I seemed to see 
them both in a sweet conjunction ; majes- 
ty and meekness joined together; it was 
a sweet, and gentle, and holy majesty ; 
and also a majestic sweetness: an awful 
sweetness, a high, and great, and holy 
gentleness. . . . 

God’s excellency, his wisdom, his pu- 
rity and love, seemed to appear in every-. 
thing; in the sun and moon and stars, in 
the clouds and blue sky; in the grass, 
flowers, trees; in the water and all Na- 
ture, which used greatly to fix my mind. 
I often used to-sit and view the moon for 
continuance; and in the day spent much 
time in viewing the clouds and sky, to 
behold the sweet glory of God in these 
things; in the meantime singing forth: 
with a low voice my contemplations of 
the Creator and Redeemer.—/onathan 
Edwards. 





He is a brave man who dares meet 
himself alone in the open field, to exam-- 
ine his heart uninfluenced by the world. 

—Dillwyn’s Reflections.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH Mo, 4, 1887. 


TOPICS FOR THE CONFERENCE.—We 
proceed with extracts from our corres- 
pondence on this subject. 

A member and minister of New York 
Yearly Meeting writes as follows: 


‘*It is hoped that a oneness of interest 
and harmony of action may so characterize 
the conclusions of the Conference as to 
result in some steps being taken towards 
the adoption of a discipline that will be 
accepted and endorsed by all the Yearly 
Meetings. There is perhaps no church 
that more freely and fully adopts and ap- 
propriates the assurance ‘for one is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are breth- 
ren,’ yet it is believed that no other church 
finds it necessary for each branch in dif- 
ferent localities to adopt different rules of 
discipline for their government and regu- 
lation, and thus maintain separate, distinct 
and independent organizations. — 
ate It cannot be expected that such a sub- 
ject can be so fully matured during the 
short time allotted for their deliberations 
as to perfect so important a change as 
this; but that some recommendation may 
be made and some plan advised which may 
lead to such an end, is much to be desired.” 


From a member of Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting we have these very practical 
words : 


**I would suggest that the Conference 
consider— 

‘* ist. How most effectively to build up 
congregations of Christians of the New 
Testament type, having in view three 
classes, the educated, the rural population, 
and the peoples of the-great cities. 

‘‘ 2d. To adopt the statement about the 
Holy Scriptures on pages 13 and 14 of the 
London Discipline, with the letter of 
George Fox to the Governor of Barbadoes, 
as our ‘creed,’ in the sense of a brief 
statement of the most important Christian 
doctrines 3 Or, better still, that the doc- 
trinal portion of the Discipline of New 
York Yearly Meeting be adopted as setting 
forth the essentials of faith of the Society 
or Conference. I feel strongly that dis- 
cussion of work is the important duty of 
the Conference.”’ 


The last sentence leads naturally to a 
citation from a late editorial in the Chris- 
tian Worker: j 


‘* To us it would be a pleasant prospect 
to think of the time being mainly spent 
upon practical questions which pertain to 
spreading the Gospel, such as, How ma 
we conduct revival meetings, so as to en 
every form of extreme and danger, and 
to successfully husband and appropriate 
everything that is good connected there- 
with? What is the place of the Evange- 
list in revivals, in relation to resident min- 
isters, in leading services, in preaching, in 
duties out of meeting? What Gospel 
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doctrines and teachings should be made 
prominent in evangelization, and what are 
the methods of work to be recommended ? 
How may those who are gathered in dur- 
ing revivals be most successfully taken 
care of, fed and nurtured? Who are the 
pastors in Christ’s church, and how is the 
pastoral gift to be recognized, encouraged 
and supported? What is our duty as a 
church respecting home and foreign mis- 
sions, how extensive is the field, how im- 
perative the command to go into it, and 
what are the qualifications and equipments 
necessary in order to successfully gather 
a harvest ? What is the duty of Christians 
with respect to giving for the spread of the 
Gospel, and how may collections be most 
wisely gathered and dispensed ?" 

‘*A minister of clear and sound reli- 
gious views and good experience with 
power and authority in his preaching, ina 
recent letter says: ‘I am hoping that the 
coming Conference will be composed very 
largely of Friends of deep spiritual expe- 
rience, and able to exercise great conde- 
cension ; and while it may be right to have 
the extremes represented, there should be 
no previous setting of stakes, but a full, 
open, loving consideration of the subjects 
involved in the future unity and usefulness 
of the church.’ He says further: ‘I look 
for the Conference to be an educator, hav- 
ing a tendency to givea better understand- 
ing of each other throughout the churches, 
and I hope that on this line especially, it 
may be made a blessing. I believe every 
effort should be made to hold the body 
together, and to get near each other in 
true Christian love, which may beso strong 
that the enemy cannot drive a wedge of 
separation.’ ’’ 





_ ———— 


MorE THAN A FEW DAYS ofa Conference 
would be requisite for the full considera- 
tion of all the subjects mentioned in the 
letters of those Friends whom we have 
quoted in this and our two preceding 
numbers. Yet others might very well re- 
ceive attention, if time permitted: as, the 
possibility of uniting upon a statement of 
the essential Scriptural truth (eliminating 
unwarranted and superfluous or ambiguous 
expressions) concerning Christian perfec- 
tion; the expediency and importance of 
care in admitting new members into the 
Society, seeing that they understand rightly 
our holding, where it is different from that 
of other denominations, on matters of faith 
and practice; also, the need of careful- 
ness, avoiding haste, in the acknowledg- 
ment of ministers. The whole subject of 
recorded ministry, viewed upon the ground 
of the priesthood of all believers, might 
probably be traversed with advantage. But 
as to even touching upon any of these 
topics, we desire that the watchword may 
be, ‘‘ if the Lord will.’’ 

It seems not unlikely that the best actual 
selection and arrangement of subjects, and 
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their order of consideration, may be made 
by a Committee, appointed soon after the 
Conference has assembled. But we fer- 
vently desire and trust that at least the first 
session will be, almost or entirely, held 
in prostration as at the feet of Christ: so 
that every one may be ‘‘an empty and 
broken vessel, for the Master’s use made 
meet.’’ Only thus can such a Conference, 
though it were composed of the wisest and 
best men in the Society, be prepared 
rightly to meet the purpose of its assem- 
blage. 








UnitTiNc with those professing the same 
purpose with ourselves, is always much 
more satisfactory than differing from them. 
As it has not been possible, in the recent 
past, for us to see all subjects exactly as 
they are viewed by the Christian Worker, 
it is with pleasure that we quote and ac- 
cept fully the following editorial expres- 
sions from that paper, in a number issued 
a few weeks ago : 


‘¢ This is a time in which there is need 
that all Friends who rest their faith in 
Jesus Christ, believing in the vital and 
essential doctrines of the Gospel, and seek- 
ing for themselves, and others the fullest 
knowledge of experimental saving truth, 
should dwell very near the Lord. Minis- 
ters in their preaching need steadfastly to 
show forth the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and to live lives of uprightness, humility 
and true godliness. Bible-school teachers 
need to be so anointed for their work, that 
they will reach the hearts of their scholars, 
and set them a good example in holiness 
of character and life, as well as to instruct 
their minds. All workers, in the active 
aggression which has of late characterized 
our church, need to prove their authority 
and strength by a continual walk in the 
living power of the Holy Spirit.” 

*«¢ Victory will come to those who follow 
the Lord. In the tangled skein there is a 
thread which God holds, and if we pa- 
tiently keep our eyes on Him, we shall see 
the tangle removed with no need of a 
break. That class of Friends, and those 
principles and methods which are most 
fruitful in saving souls and perfecting be- 
lievers, will triumph. God is with all who 
cry unto Him for power in saving the 
lost. Those who desire united, harmo- 
nious and joyful victory for our church 
want to study all these questions which 
disturb us, with a view to finding God’s 
will and turning souls toward Christ. It 
is not so much, What have Friends believed 
and done in the past? as What is the ever- 
lasting truth, and what are God’s require- 
ments in promulgating it at the present 
time? In our meetings, conferences and 
social circles, if we discuss and pray for 
and reach after the most successful and 
God-approved means of bringing people 
to Jesus and keeping them there, if we 
study the Bible faithfully in order to es- 
tablish ourselves therefrom in sound doc- 
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trine, and if we talk and think more about 
the essential things upon which we agree, 
and less about points upon which we differ, 
the Lord’s holy light will shine upon us 
and we shall be drawn together and shall 
prosper.”’ 

We venture also to cite a few words 
from another editorial article in the same 
journal, referring to some of the discussions 
about American Friends in London Yearly 
Meeting : 

‘* Doubtless we display the fervor and 
push that belong to the West, and may 
need the ‘drag’ which our staid English 
brethren apply lest we run away ; and pos- 
sibly if we hold together our speed may 
hasten their pace to advantage. If they 
let go the lines the American steed will be 
‘more likely to gallop on, wisely or un- 
wisely, than to turn back and look after 
the driver.’’ 

Recognizing the allowable approach to 
playfulness in these remarks, it is encour- 
aging to observe, with that, a disposition 
to look kindly upon the conscientious ex- 
pression, by English Friends, of appre- 
hension concerning some novelties and 
changes that have occurred or are pend- 
ing in this country. These have been, as 
the above paragraphs imply, most con- 
spicuous in the West. ° 

London Yearly Meeting may be rightly 
granted a maternal privilege, of counsel, 
and, if need be, admonition, in the family 
of Yearly Meetings. But, in a well-ordered 

‘family, bound together by genuine love, 
even the younger and weaker, as well as 
the older brethren and sisters, may, and 
ought to, watch over one another for good. 
If then, not only from across the Atlantic, 
but even from this side of it, words of 
caution seem sometimes more fraternal, 
toward those whose ‘‘ fervor and push ’’ 
abound, than words of incitement to ac 
tion, we hope that the same friendly al- 
lowance may be made. The drag or the 
brake has a less attractive and less admired 
function than the driving wheel ; but each 
has its proper place and use so long as 
they are kept united, as ‘‘ members one of 
another.” 


One of the delegates to the recent 
American Educational Association held 
the following dialogue with a saloon- 
keeper in Chicago: ‘‘ Well, what do you 
think of the Teachers’ Convention ?’’ 
‘*QOh, it’s only a snide affair; doesn’t 
bring anything to the city.’’ ‘* Why, 
aren’t you selling to the teachers this 
week ?”’? ‘*No; not a drop. I laid in 
twenty six kegs of beer for the occasion, 
but I haven’t sold a glass.’’ » 





Houmiuity is the surest way to honor. 
—Samuel Fothergill. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
Lesson vit. Eighth month 14, 1887 
THE BEATITUDES. Matt. v. 1—16 
Gotpen Text.—Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 
John i. 17. 

From Luke vi. 12, 13, &c., we see that 
it was just previous to this that Christ, 
after a night spent in prayer to His Father, 
had selected from the disciples who fol- 
lowed Him, the twelve who were to be His 
apostles. Having chosen the ministers of His 
new kingdom He now descends from the 
mountain top whither He had withdrawn 
Himself (Luke vi. 17) toa plain or level spat 
on the mountain side, where seeing the 
multitudes who thronged to Him from all 
quarters, He seated Himself (Matt. v. 1) 
and began to teach first His disciples, but 
with them also the multitudes, the laws of 
His new kingdom. In studying the Ser- 
mon on the Mount it may be considered, 
1st, as already said, as the manifesto of the 
King, setting forth the laws of the king- 
dom, and 2d, as the Son, who had come 
down to earth for that very purpose, re- 
vealing the heart of the Father. It may 
be noted that God is spoken of as Father 
no less than seventeen times in this dis- 
course. 


1. And seeing the multitudes (Luke vi- 
17) he went up into a mountain. It seems 
probable that the mountain here spoken of 
was a square-shaped hill, called the Horns 
of Hattin, near the centre of the west 
coast of the Sea of Galilee and about 
seven miles southwest from Capernaum. 
It is about sixty feet in height. And he 
opened his mouth and taught them saying. 
Although the discourse was primarily in- 
tended for the disciples (Luke vi. 20) the 
thronging multitudes were also included 
in its teaching. It has been said ‘‘ The 
Sermon on the Mount was in a proper 
sense an inaugural discourse. It sets forth 
to His disciples and to the people the char- 
acter of that kingdom of heaven which He 
had declared to be at hand.’’—Adéott. It 
is given though in a much more condensed 
form in Luke vi. 20—49. It consists, as 
will be seen in future lessons, of the beati- 
tudes first in which the character of those 
who would be subjects of the new king- 
dom is set forth, and, second, these char- 
acteristics are taken up in the reverse order 
to that in which they are at first stated 
and explained in detail. The contrast 
between the cold, bleak, inaccessible moun- 
tain from which the Law was proclaimed 
and this beautiful fertile Mount of Beati- 
tudes has been often noted as clearly 
typifying the difference between the two 
dispensations of Law and Grace. 

3. Blessed are the poor in spirit. The 
word in the original here means ‘‘ beg- 
gars,’’ #. ¢., those who are so poor in their 
own eyes as to be willing to ask and re- 
ceive fsom another. See Luke vi. 20. 
Matt. xviii. 4; Rev. iii. 17, 18; Ps. li. 
17; Is. lvii. 15; Ixvi. 2; Ja. ii. §. For 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. (Rom. 
xiv. 17; Matt. xviii. 3.) All those bless- 
ings which cannot be purchased with 
money, and they are by far the highest 
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and best, as for example, the treasures of 
knowledge and science as well as all spirit- 
ual blessings, can only be obtained by 
those who seek them in a humble and 
teachable spirit. 

4. Blessed are they that mourn. Is. 
xli. 2, 3; Ps. xxx. 5; Ps. cxxvi. 6; Luke 
vi. 21; Heb. xii. 6—8; Rev. xxi. 4. The 
mourning is sorrow fomsin whether in our- 
selves or others, ‘‘ godly sorrow,’’ as Paul 
calls it. If Cor. vii. g—11. For they shall 
be comforted. ‘The comfort wherewith 
God will comfort these mourners is such 
that they will rejoice that they have been 
sorrowful. It is better to mourn and learn 
what God’s comfort is than never to know 
sorrow. II Cor. i. 3 and 4; Is. lxvi. 13. 

.5 Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth. Ps. xxxvii. 11; Ps. 
Ixxvi. 9 ; cxlvii. 6 ; cxlix. 4; Matt. xi. 29; 
I. Pet. ii. 1g—22. The promise attached 
to this beatitude would seem at first sight 
most contradictory, for we would say that 
though the meek might inherit heaven, the 
self-seeking and self assertive would be the 
ones to inherit the earth, yet the promise 
is fulfilled, for the meek do over and over 
again fall heir to what the self-seeking 
vainly strive for, and they do truly enjoy 
the beauties of nature and the gifts of God, 
whilst their turbulent neighbors fume and 
fret themselves and are poor in the midst 
of their riches. ‘‘ Selfish men may, in a 
sense, possess the earth; it is the meek 
alone who inherit it from the Heavenly 
Father, free from all defilements and per- 
plexities of unrighteousness.” — John Wool- 
man. 

6. Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. Ps. \xxxi. 
10; Ps. cxix. 2; Is. xli. 17; Jer. xxix. 
13; Luke xii. 31; Ps. xli. 1, 2; Ps. xiii. 
1. The promise is to those who seek, not 
safety from the consequences of their sins 
merely, but righteousness. How few really 
thirst for righteousness, but to those who 
do the promise is sure ‘‘ they shall be filled 
with righteousness.” Luke xi. 11—13. 

4. Blessed are the merciful. Ps. xli. 1; 
Mark xi. 25, 26; Ja. ii. 13; Ex. xxxiv. 6; 
II Sam. xxii. 26; Matt. v. 44, 45. Mercy 
seems to be kindness and tenderness to 
inferiors or to those who are in our power 
in some way. It often includes forgiveness 
to those who have injured us, Christ 
taught we cannot receive mercy from God 
unless we are also willing to exercise mercy 
to our fellow men. Matt. xviii. 32—35. 

8. Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shall see God. Ps. xxiv. 3, 4; Ps. li. 
10, 11; Il Cor. vi. 17, 18 and vii. 1; I 
John iii. 2, 3; Heb. xii. 14. Purity is 
essentially singleness of motive, the single 
eye which if a man have his whole body is 
full of light. 

9. Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God. 
Eph. ii. 14, 15, &c. ; I Thess. v. 13 ;_II 
Tim. ii. 22. Observe that there is no 
peace without righteousness. ‘‘ The king- 
dom of God is righteousness, peace and 
joy.” ‘* Righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.’? Christ brought peace 
by bringing righteousness and if we would 
follow his steps we must do the same. 
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10. Blessed are they that are persecuted 
Sor righteousnesss ake. This beatitude is 


' $0 contrary to our human thoughts that 


Christ repeats it three times as if to make 
His meaning clearer. We must remember 
that the blessing comes only for persecu- 
tion for righteousness sake. Christians 
sometimes seek to claim it when the per- 
secution has really-been called forth by 
their own misguided notions, or even by 
their selfishness or carelessness of the feel- 
ings of others. 

11. Blessed are ye, &c. The beatitude 
was hard, perhaps, to grasp, so Jesus turns 
to His disciples, and makes the first per- 
sonal application in His sermon, as much 
as to say, ‘*Do not mistake me, I mean 
this for-you. Blessed are ye who hear 
me when ye are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake.’’ And shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely. The persecution 
generally waged against believers on ac- 
count of misunderstandings, and often in 
stead of suffering for their real opinions 
they are charged with crimes falsely. 

12. Rejotce, and be exceeding glad. It 
is a striking commentary on the difference 
between the spirit of the world and that of 
Christ, that His crowning beatitude should 
be addressed to the persecuted, and they 
are peculiarly bidden to rejoice. For so per- 
secuted they the prophets, &c. Persecution 
for righteousness’ sake is one of the family 
marks of the race of prophets. Mary 
Fletcher considered it the badge of God’s 
special favor. Note how the apostles con- 
sidered it. See Acts v. 41 ; xvi. 22—25 ; 
Rom. v. 3; II Cor. xii. ro ; IL Tim. i. 12. 


13. Ye are the salt of the earth. As 
salt is a preservative of many things, so 
are Christians in the world. The one 
hope of the civilization of the present age 
is that there are so many Christians in the 
world. Society will be saved only if they 
keep their savour. But if the salt have 
lost its savour, &c. The salt used in Pales- 
tine was a very impure article, containing 
very much earthy and other foreign mat- 
ter. It was, therefore, possible for the 
real salt in the commercial article called 
by that name to be lost. Genuine salt is 
a chemical compound, and cannot lose its 
savour. without ceasing to be salt. But just 
as the commercial salt of Palestine could 
lose all the real salt in it and still be called 
by its old name, so there are nominal 
Christians, who are called such by, men 
but are good for nothing. This verse, 
with those that follow, down to the zoth, 
is an explanation of what righteousness 
meant. 

14. Are the light of the world. The 
disciples of the Lord are not be simply 
salt, which does little more than prevent 
decay; they are to be a positive power. 
Light is not a negative, but a positive, an 
aggressive thing. It is a more honorable 
name than salt, for while our Lord is never 
known by that title, He is called the Light 
of the world (John ix. 5) and it is only as 
we become like Him that we become the 
light of the world also. * A city set on a 
hill cannot be hid. This passage refers to 
the position the Christian ought to take, 
and is a parallel passage to the next verse. 
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It is possible that this reference to a city is 
to the disciples in their collective capacity, 
and the teaching that each band of be- 
lievers unitedly should show forth the light 
of the truth. The true position of a church 
is to be joyous and advancing. (Phil. ii. 
15, 16.) 

15. Leither do men light a candle, &e:- 
If the reference to a city set on a hill is to 
the church, that to the candle is undoubt- 
edly to the individual Christian (see Rev. 
xxii. 17, where the same double reference 
is made; the Bride meaning the church, 
and ‘‘him that heareth ” being the indi- 
vidual). One candle is not the light of 
the world, but it is not therefore to be put 
under a bushel, for it is to give light to all 
that are én the house; that is, all within 
the range of its influence. 


16. Let your light so shine before men, 
&c. This is the application. As a body 
of Christians and as individual believers, 

ou are to let your light shine before them 
in such a manner that they will see you 
and glorify God. That they seeing your good 
works. Good works are not merely the 
evidences of our faith, they are the objects 
to be attained through our faith. Right- 
eousness is as much an object to aim for as 
heaven, and the latter is hardly to be at- 
tained without the former. Good works 
in the meaning of. this sermon are not 
simply good deeds that can be performed 
with impure motives, but they are the 
natural outgrowth of a heart made pure by 
Christ and filled with His love. Thought 
is an action, a deed of the mind, as truly 
as striking with a hammer is an action of 
the hand ; speaking is an action. In order 
to let our light shine before men, so that 
they may see our good works and glorify 
God, we must by His power live right- 
eously, and not only so, we must speak of 
His love, so that others may see where our 
strength comes from. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Christ’s ‘‘ blesseds” are the exact 
reverses of the world’s ‘‘ blesseds.’’ 

2. All these beatitudes describe Christ 
Himself (except perhaps the fourth). He 
does not call His servants to anything 
which He Himself does not practice and 
give them power to imitate. 

3- The blessings are to the poor, the 
mourners, the meek, the seeking ones, so 
that none need be shut out on account of 
poverty or sorrow. 

4. These beatitudes are the laws of the 
Kingdom; by obeying them we become 
fitted for heaven. We need to cherish not 
one, but all of these virtues, and thus be 
complete in Christ. 





A MISSIONARY on entering a new field 
in China was kindly received by the man- 
darin, who promised to do all in his 
power to help him. ‘I have not heard 
your doctrine,’ said he, ‘‘but I have 
seen it. I have a servant who was a per- 
fect devil, but since he received your 
doctrine he is another man, and I can 
now trust him.” 
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SCHOOL. 


VACATION SONG.— 


I have closed my books and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel across the gate. 

My school is out for a season of rest, 

And now for the schoolroom I love the best ! 
My schoolroom lies on the.meadow wide, 
Where, under the clover, the sunbeams hide ; 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars ; 


Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene, 
Like showers of gold-dust thrown over the 


green, 

And the wind's flying footsteps are traced as 
they pass, 

By the dance of the sorrel and dip of the 
grass, 

My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 

And no one whispers, except the breeze, 

Who sometimes blows from a secret place, 

A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 


My school bell rings in the rippling stream, 
Which hides itself, like a schoolboy’s dream, 
Under the shadow and out of sight, 

But laughing still for its own delight. 


My schoolmates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel, less wise than these, 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 

How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks, 
My teacher is patient, and never yet 

A lesson of her's did I once forget, 

For wonderful love do her lips impart, 

And all her lessons are learned by heart. 
Oh, come! oh, come”! or we shall be late, 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate, 

Of all the schoolrooms in East or West, 
The school of nature I love the best. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES, in the Moravian, 


TRAIN THE WHOLE Man.—To antici- 
pate the changes of the immediate future 
which a single discovery, invention or ap- 
pliance, may at any moment bring about, 
is impossible; yet this last is the problem 
set the educator. He is so to plan his 
scheme of instruction as best to fit the 
pupil for living in the conditions in which 
he will be placed, ten or twenty years 
later! Does not this suggest a return to 
elementary principles? Is the wise edu- 
cator not forced to give his attention to 
such matters as will most fully develop and 
train the whole man? Is it not his duty to 
‘* put the whole boy to school? ” to borrow 
Professor Woodward’s happy phrase. 

A single discovery in chemistry, a new 
application of photography, a novel use of 
electricity, is liable to change at once the 
methods in vogue in a whole group of in- 
dustries, to render obsolete costly machi- 
nery and painfully acquired skill. Hence 
all who take interest in the kind of educa- 
tion to be given in the common schools of 
America may well demand that such train- 
ing shall be given the youth of the rising 
generation as will best enable them to 
meet the ever-shifting conditions which 
must inevitably result from the new dis- 
coveries, which now seem always impend- 
ing. To teach a trade which the next in- 
vention may destroy, to train a pupil in 
the technical skill of a particular industry 
of which the next discovery may make an 
end, seems plainly a waste of time. 

Arts may fade, industries change ; but 
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the man remains. The laws governing 
the development of the human intellect do 
not change. The mind still takes cogni- 
zance of facts through the medium of the 
senses. That education which will give 
this human being command of himself— 
of all his varied powers—is that which 
will best enable him to cope successfully 
with whatever difficulties or dangers may 
threaten him. To make the man master of 
himself has always been the purpose of 
true education; but in the past it has al- 
ways been a class or an individual that was 
alone considered in any scheme of educa- 
tion.—/. Edwards Clarke, in American 
Magazine. 





RURAL. 

” PoTTED STRAWBERRY PLants. — But 
few persons have an idea of the great su- 
periority of potted strawberry plants over 
the ordinary runner. Under the old 
plan, runners were set out in September 
which gave no fruit until the second sea- 
son following. The potted plant changes 
all this. The pot gives a ball of roots, 
which prevents any check in transplant- 
ing. When set in a new bed, the plants 
start to grow at once, and, if encouraged 
by good soil, will. produce a crop of fruit 
the following June, gaining one year over 
the ordinary runner. It is the practice 
of. most growers to: renew their straw- 
berry beds about every three years, be- 
lieving it more satisfactory than to allow 
them to remain longer. 

Regarding sorts, there are always newer 
kinds being offered in great quantities, 
from which a good one is occasionally 
found, but we confine ourselves in this 
list to such varieties as do well generally 
in this part of the country. While all 
are worthy of cultivation, we may say 
that the Sharpless, for its large size of 
fruit, productiveness and good flavor, 
heads the list. The Captain Jack and 
Cumberland Triumph are good in all re- 
spects, besides having smooth, nice 
shaped fruit. Charles Downing, Boyden 
and Albany Seedling are good stand. byes 
all the time.— Zhomas Meehan. 

APPLE AND PeEacu Crops.—According 
to the July report of the Agricultural De- 
partment the condition of the apple crop 
still further declined during the month in 
almost every State, and the prospect is 
represented as being the poorest for 
years. New England returns compara- 
tively high figures of condition, but the 
decline from last month is corisiderable, 
and the drop of immature fruit continues. 
The falling off in New York has been 
more serious, the favorable conditions 
that gave high conditions last month not 
having continued. There was an unusual 
falling off of green fruit, attributable to 
cool weather at time of bloom, late 
frosts, and, in some sections, to drought. 

Condition in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania has fallen off so seriously during 
the past thirty days that the present fig- 
ures indicate a comparative failure of the 
crop in these States. In the -first named 


the bloom was good, but the meteorolog- 
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ical conditions have been so unfavorable 
during the whole period of development 
that, if what fruit now remains on the 
trees should mature, the outturn would be 
but a small proportion of an average 
crop. The prospect in Pennsylvania has 
never been favorable. The bloom was 
short, much failed to set, and dropping 
still continues. In Chester, Montgomery 
and Delaware counties caterpillars have 
in some cases seriously injured both fruit 
and tree. 

Peaches have shared with apples in the 
decided decline during June, and condi- 
tion is now very low in the majority of 
the States where grown. The averages in 
the States of principal production were 
fairly high on June rst, but have rapidly 
fallen off, and are now generally low, 
New York standing at 85, the same as at 
the last report; New Jersey, 72, a loss of 
18 points; Pennsylvania, 80, a loss of 9; 
Delaware, 60 against 88; Maryland, 44 
against 65, and Virginia, 45 against 54° 
Michigan and California are the only 
States making high returns, standing at 
gt and 93 respectively. 

The crop in New Jersey has been dam- 
aged considerably by insects, suffering 
especially in some counties from ravages 
of the rose-bug. 

The falling of unripe fruit has in some 
cases been very large, but correspondents 
speak of that remaining on the tree as 
evenly distributed and of good quality. 
The crop in Pennsylvania is very uneven- 
ly distributed, some counties showing 
prospects favorable for a medium crop, 
and others almost an entire failure. Cat- 
erpillars have wrought serious injury in 
some localities, but not over very exten- 
sive areas. 

In Delaware the ‘‘June drop’’ has 
been unusually severe, reducing the aver- 
age from 88 to 60. This is the heaviest 
decline noted in the State in any recent 
year, though present condition is the 
same as at the same date in 1886. The 
same cause brought about the marked de- 
cline of condition in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where the crop will be small and 
scattered. 

Market Grapes.—When the question 
came up at a meeting of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society, asking for 
the three best market grapes, F. A. Hix- 
on, of Vine Valley, said he had found 
Catawba, Delaware and Concord the 
most profitable. For family use he 
would substitute Brighton for Concord. 
J. Gardner, of Rochester, said that Barry 
was one of the best market grapes, and 
would outsell Concord. S. J. Wells, of 
Onondaga county, said that Catawba did 
not ripen there; he preferred Delaware, 
Concord and Niagara. He sent several 
varieties to Dakota, and Niagara went 
through in the best condition. C. L. 
Hoag thought that when Niagara becomes 
abundant there would not be much sale 

for Concord. C. W. Beadle said Wor- 
den proved a profitable grape for Onta- 
rio, but D. M. Dunning, of Auburn, 
found that it is not shipping well, doubt- 
less from its delicate texture. 


For Friends’ Review. 


COLORING SUBSTANCES. 





All natural or manufactured articles used 
as colors, may be classed as Vegetable, 
Animal, Mineral or Chemical. They enter 
so largely in practical domestic economy, 
art and science, that a brief notice of the 
various kinds may possibly be useful to 
not a few, even in the present advanced 
state of general information. The study 
of color, singly, by contrast or in com- 
bination, is not only pleasing in itself, but 
it also quickens the perceptive sense and 
leads to a better appreciation of the nature 
of visible objects. In all cases when 
color or dyes are used, some knowledge 
of their composition and permanency is 
desirable in order to make a proper selec- 
tion, thereby avoiding disappointment and 
unnecessary expense. 

Within the past quarter of a century, 
chemistry Has made such progress as to 
give new and valuable shades of color or 
to cheapen known dyes formerly expen- 
sive. At the present time almost every 
imiginable hue can be made, either by 
simple color or admixture, and all that re- 
mains to be done would appear to be, a 
still greater reduction in the cost of manu- 
facture or an improvement in the purity 
or durability of the tints. ° 

VEGETABLE.— Under this head we find 
Gamboge, Madder, Carmine, Woad, In- 
digo, Saffron, Turmeric, Lamp Black, 
India ink, and Indian Yellow. 

Gamboge is a resinous gum, obtained 
by puncturing the bark of the Garcinia 
morclla, a tree indigenous to Cambodia, 
Siam and Ceylon, yielding 80 per cent. of 
a strong elegant yellow. It is used mainly 
in water colors as a pigment, but occasion- 
ally in medicine as a powerful cathartic. 
Sometimes it is improperly taken to color 
candies. It is generally obtained in large 
rolls, being abundant and cheap. 

Madder. This is a strong durable dye 
made by concentrating and treating chemi- 
cally the juice of a rough trailing plant 
(Rubia tinctorum), cultivated extensively 
in England, Holland and other countries, 
for the sake of its elegant color. This root 
tinges water a dull red shade, and alcohol 
a deep bright red. When eaten by animals 
it stains their most solid bones. Cows are 
remarkably fond of the plant and when 
they feed freely upon it their milk be- 
comes red. Probably no vegetable dye 
has been more experimented upon than 
madder. Under the name of Adrianople 
or Turkey red, produced by complicated 
and tedious operations, it becomes the 
fastest color that is known. The process 
was discovered in India, and remained 
there long time a secret. Afterwards it 
was practiced in Asia and in Greece. In 

1747 Greek dyers were brought into France, 
and in 1765 the French government caused 
the process to be published. The German 
mode (Ure’s Dictionary, art: madder) is 
the following: ‘‘ mordant of an oily soap 
or liniment, hard drying; alkaline bath 
drying, steeping, rinsing away of the un- 
combined mordant, drying; galling, dry- 
ing, aluming, drying, steeping in water 
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containing chalk, rinsing; maddering, 
airing, rinsing ; brightening with an alka- 
line boil, and afterwards in a bath con- 
taining salt of tin; washing and drying.” 

The Turkey red cloths manufactured at 
Glasgow are unsurpassed in brilliancy and 
durability. The process is fully described 
in the above mentioned work. 

To the artist the madders are invaluable, 
both in regard to strength, of color, facili- 
ty of combination and permanency. 

Carmine, the richest and most beau- 
tiful red known, is made from the bodies 
of the female cochineal insect or shield 
louse, fed on the cactus opuntia or Indian 
fig tree abounding in Oaxaca, Mexico. 
This parasite, as large as a pea, was dis- 
covered in 1518 and believed at first to be 
aseed. In earlier times, it was known to 
the Arabs under the name of dermes or 
4ittle grub, abounding in Spain and Africa 
on a small shrub oak. The cacti are culti- 
vated solely for the coloring matter in the 
insects feeding on them. Their bodies dried 
by artificial heat form the basis of the 
paint or dye termed crimson, used now 
only in oil and water-color painting, and 
to color tinctures, &c. It will lose some 
of the richness of its tone by long ex- 
posure to the sunlight. As. a dye its use 
has been superseded by madder. 

Woad. ‘This herbaceous plant (J/satis 
tinctorias Linn.), is referred to by Pliny 
as ‘‘employed by the women and girls of 
Great Britain for dyeing their bodies all 
over when they assist at certain religious 
ceremonies ; they then have the color of 
Ethiopians.’”’ In the revival of the arts 
during the Middle Ages woad began to be 
largely cultivated for dyeing blue, particu- 
larly in France and Germany. But, at 
the introduction of Indigo, which is fifty 
times as strong in color, it fell into disuse, 
being now employed only as a fermenta- 
tive addition to the blue vat. 

Indigo was long known by the name /n 
dicum, i. e.,trom India. It is an intense 
blue and entirely permanent. It is ob- 
tained from nine or ten varieties of the 
Indigofera plant growing in Bengal, Mal- 
abar, Madagascar, St. Domingo, Egypt, 
Arabia, Guatemala and the West Indies. 
The portion of Bengal best suited to the 
cultivation of indigo lies between the river 
Hoogly and the main stream of the Ganges. 
By long continued maceration in water 
and fermentation in huge vats the color- 
ing matter is extracted, one hundred 
pounds of the dried leaves yielding two to 
five ounces of indigo. Itis said that the 
East India natives working in the liquid 
are dyed for life-time from head to foot. 

This dye first came into extensive use in 
Italy. About the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury thé Dutch imported it largely, but in 
England and France it was absurdly re- 
jected for a time, being thought to be a 
fugitive color, injurious to the fiber of 
wool. Henry [Vth {issued an edict con- 
demning to death ‘‘any one who used 
that. pernicious drug called the devil’s 
food.’’ At present no coloring extract is 
probably in more general use than this. 
The addition of chemicals gives a great va- 
riety of tints of value to the dyer. As a 
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pigment in water colors it produces a 
deeper shade than lamp black or India ink. 

Indian Yellow, a deep rich color, is ob- 
tained by feeding cattle upon an East In- 
dian plant, and boiling down the liquid 
secretions to dryness. It comes in lumps 
from three to four ounces in weight, and 
when finely ground, is used solely by 
artists. 

Saffron. The stigmata of Crocus sativa, 
one to one and a half inches long, yield 
this rich color. At Saffron Walden, in 
England, the plant is extensively culti- 
vated, requiring 100,000 flowers to pro- 
duce one pound of saffron. The best ar- 
ticle comes from Spain. The odor of the 
flower is aromatic and almost intoxicating. 
This bright dye is not so much used as 
formerly. In the West of England, cakes 
were colored by it. At the present time 
it is occasionally used to color medicinal 
tinctures, liqueurs, varnishes and confec- 
tionery. 

Lamp Black. The finest is prepared 
for the manufacturing of printers’ ink, by 
burning common coal-tar, previously de- 
prived of ammoniacal liquor and acid. 
When burning, the soot, in the form of 
an impalpable powder, rises and is col- 
lected in canvas bags. 

India Ink, the best of which is imported 
from China and Japan, is of various quali- 
ties. It is made from the smoky particles 
of burning oil, or camphor, the smell 
being sometimes disguised by musk. The 
best sort shows a bright fracture, is of a 
deep brown color, and when rubbed upon 
the teeth produces no gritty feeling. 
When rubbed with soft water to the con- 
sistence of common writing ink, it is less 
affected by being wet, never fades, and is 
especially suited for parchment. 

(To be continued.) 





Correspondence of the Public Ledger. 
A CRYING EVIL. 
New York, July 7. 

The continued heat, as might be ex- 
pected, tends to still further increase the 
mortality in the tenement houses on the 
East Side, and the labors of the Sanitary 
Corps have rarely been put toa severer test 
there than has been the case within the past 
forty-eight hours. At the Thirty-fourth 
street ferry, leading to Calvary Cemetery, 
there is an almost unbroken procession of 
funerals from morning till night, while at 
Greenwood, the Evergreens and Cypress 
Hills there are like evidences of the harvest 
of death. To persons who really know 
something of what tenement house life is 
in this torrid temperature the surprise is 
not that the mortality is on the increase, 
but that it is no greater than it is. 

Fancy, for example, one of a row of 
these dwellings, say in Second avenue, 
containing twenty families, averaging five 
persons each—in all roo. One apartment 
and a dark bedroom are usually assigned 
to the family, and here the cooking, wash- 
ing, etc., have all to be performed. There 
is a red-hot stove in the apartment the 
greater part of the day, and the mercury 
in the shade meanwhile is between go and 
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100 degrees! All the other houses in the 
row are a duplicate of this one, and of 
these rows, or blocks, as everybody knows, 
there are many miles, east of the Bowery 
and north of Houston street, running clear 
through to Harlem. 

A Rev. Mr. Huntington, sometimes 
known as ‘‘ the Episcopal Monk,’’ has re- 
cently published in one of the monthlies 
a graphic description of the sort of life 
that is led by the inmates of these terrible 
dens, based upon personal observation, 
which ought to arrest general attention. 
Vice, disease and human suffering pervade 
them in every form, and the worst of it 
all is that the wealthy and well to-do are 
apparently as indifferent to it all as if it 
was absolutely no concern of theirs. 

But this state of things, and the indiffer- 
ence to it, cannot go on forever. If a 
pestilence should break out in these over- 
populated centres of wretchedness, poverty 
and disease, it would not be confined to 
the dark alley ways or the overheated 
rooms or the wretched people who inhabit 
them, but would find its way to the brown- 
stone fronts and to the families of the well- 
to-do. This consideration alone, selfish 
one though it be, ought to inspire a more 
active public interest than at present exists 
in the question of improving the tenement 
house system, or, if improvement is im- 
possible, suppressing it altogether. The 
case is one in which the motto or legend 
of the Knights of Labor is peculiarly ap- 
plicable: ‘‘ The injury of one is [or should 
be] the concern of all.’’ 

‘Tenement houses in New York present 
an awful record of mortality whenever 
there are a few successive days of very hot 
weather. Last week there were 1276 
deaths in the whole city, and of these 834 
occurred in tenement houses. No less 
than 94 per cent. of the deaths in the ten- 
ements were of children under five years 


of age. It is a literal ‘slaughter of the 
innocents.”’ 


Correspondence. 





MANCHIONBAL, Jamarca, Seasipe Mission, t 
Seventh mo, 13th, 1887. 


Editor of Friends’ Review :—I arrived 
here safe and well on the eighth of this 
month, after a voyage of six days and a 
half from Baltimore. All seems to be 
prospering at the mission. A very good 
temperance work has been done since I 
was here before. Many men, women and 
children wear the blue ribbon. The people 
are very anxious for the school to begin. 
I promise them that we will try to open it 
the first of the Tenth month. Part of the 
money is raised to buy the school desks, 
but we lack some yet. We want thirty 
double desks, a teacher’s table and chair. 
Who will help us with a little more means 
for this purpose? Money for this may 
either be sent to R. J. Mendenhall, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., or to Olney T. Meader, 
355 Dudley Street, Boston, Mass. 

1 have bought stone already cut and 
squared at six cents a cubic foot delivered 
on the ground here for the basement walls 
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of the mission dwelling-house. I hope to 
have the walls done by the middle of the 
Ninth month. 

J. R. Townsend and wife start for 
America to-day. They expect to be in 
Boston the last of next week. 

Jostan _DILLon. 





C.iinTonDALE, N, Y., Seventh mo, asth, 1887. 

Cornwall Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Clintondale, Seventh mo., 21st and 22d, 
was a season favored by the presence of 
our Lord and Master, manifest in the 
supplications offered vocally, with praise 
and thanksgiving ; and, we believe, from 
many hearts who realized a true gathering 
in from the world and worldly cares, and 
a holy, silent communion through the 
Holy Spirit with their Father, who will 
80 preciously recognize His children who 
worship Him in spirit and in truth; also 
in the proclaiming of the Word by the 
Lord’s servants. 

Fifth day opened with a rain-storm, 
which, it was feared, would hinder many 
from coming ; but many were present. 
Prayers were offered by different ones for 
the outpouring of God’s Spirit, for the 
purification of the Church, and extension 
of Christ’s kingdom in the earth. After 
testimony and exhortation from two min- 
isters present, business meeting followed. 
Committees were appointed for evange- 
listic and temperance work, and also for 
collecting money for the aid of Friends 
at Cornwall, whose meeting-house was 
burned. Sixth day was also rainy, but 
meeting was well attended. Stephen Ta- 
ber, Cornelius Barnes and Emily Under- 
hill Burgess were the principal speakers ; 
the latter earnestly exhorted the younger 
sisters to more faithfulness in testimony 
and prayer, the urgent need of women 
ministers, in view of the well-known de- 
cline in this very important element in 
our society, of late years, and the conse- 
quent tending to a one-man ministry be- 
ing forcibly presented; also calling to 
mind several names of women Friends 
who have done much for the spreading of 
the Gospel of Christ in other days, who 
were recognized as ministers. After sev- 
eral testimonies, and prayer for a contin- 
uance of the rich blessings of our Heaven- 
ly Father upon all, the meeting closed in 
love and unity. We had with us the ac- 
ceptable company of several Friends from 
Nine Partners’ Quarterly Meeting. P. 





DantEL HI desires it to be men- 
tioned that his address and that of the 
Messenger of Peace will be, after Eighth 
month 1, no longer at New Vienna, O., 
but at Richmond, Ind. 


Our business is to stay ourselves upon 
the Lord, and to fully realize the truth, 
that all things will be found to work to- 
gether . . . for the very best . to 
those that above all things desire to love 
and serve him. —jJohn Barclay. 





-_ 





WE must give up all our idols, else we 
are undone. 


—James Gough. 
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HENRY M. STANLEY. 





The following account will interest our 
readers, even if the rumor of the death of 
the explorer should happily prove untrue : 

Henry M. Stanley, the famous African 
discoverer, whose death is reported, was 
born at Denbigh, Wales, in 1840. He was 
baptized under the name of John Row- 
land. His parents were poor, and at 
three years of age he was left in the poor- 
house, where he remained thirteen years, 
gaining, however, an education, which 
enabled him to teach in a school. Com- 
mencing at sixteen the wandering life 
which he afterwards led, he shipped as a 
cabin boy on a vessel for New Orleans. 
Here he was employed by a merchant 
named Stanley, by whom he was adopted 
and whose name he assumed. On the 
death of his patron he enlisted in the Con- 
federate army, was a prisoner, joined the 
Federal service and eventually became a 
petty officer on a United States war steamer. 

After the close uf the war he became a 
newspaper correspondent, and in 1867 
was sent by the New York Hera/d as its 
correspondent with the British army in 
Abyssinia. Sent afterwards by the Herald 
into Russia, India, Spain and elsewhere, 
he was finally directed by Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett to undertake a special 
expedition into the heart of Africa to 
search for Dr. Livingstone, of whom no- 
thing had been heard for over two years. 

He organized his expedition at Zanzibar 
in January, 1871, and from thence, with 
nearly 200 men, commenced his daring 
expedition, which was so successfully ended 
by the meeting with Livingstone at Ujjiji, 
on Lake Tanganyika, October 28th, 1871. 
He remained with Livingstone, supplying 
his wants as far as possible, until February, 
when Livingstone commenced his last ex- 
pedition, and Stanley returned to the coast, 
and, finally, to Europe. Here he was re- 
ce.ved with great honor, the Queen pre- 
senting him with a gold snuff box, set with 
diamonds, and the Royal Geographical 
Society decorating him with its Patron’s 
Medal. In November, 1872, he published 
his well known book, ‘‘ How I Found 
Livingstone.” __ 

He went out as the Herald corres- 
pondent in the Ashantee war, and pub- 
lished his account of it, under the title of 
*«Coomassie and Magdala,’”’ in 1874. In 
this latter year he was engaged to com- 
mand an expedition fitted out jointly by 
the London Daily Telegraph and the New 
York Heraéd@ to continue the explorations 
commenced by Dr. Livingstone and to 
cross the continent of Africa. Starting 
from Zanzibar in November, 1874, with 
zoo men, he worked and fought his way 
through countless barriers, and reached 
Lake Victoria Nyanza in the following 
year. This lake he Gircumnavigated, and 
showed that it was of vast extent, probably 
the largest fresh water lake in the world. 
Westward he explored to the banks of 
Lake Albert Nyanza, and proved that it 
had no connection with Lake Tanganyika. 
He was forced back to Ujiji, where he 
continued the exploration of Lake Tan- 
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ganyika. In October, 1876, after nearly 
a year’s rest, he reached Nyangwe, on the 
great river discovered by Livingstone, and 
called by him the Lualaba. 

This stream Livingstone supposed to be 

the Nile, but, as Stanley had disproved 
this, he determined to descend it to its 
mouth. His party numbered 150, all na- 
tives, with the exception of one English 
man, Frank Pocock. After encountering 
countless difficulties from numerous cata- 
racts, hostile natives, and all the dangers 
of Africa, they finally reached the pass 
through the Coast Range Mountains in 
March, 1877. The canon is 185 miles 
long, the banks frequently rising 2000 feet, 
and in its course there were more than 
sixty cataracts encountered, having a total 
fall of 585 feet. The passage occupied 
five months. In June, 1887, he reached 
Isangila Falls, abandoned his canoes, and 
made his way overland to Emboyna, a 
Portuguese settlement about a hundred 
miles from the coast. The Lualaba proved 
to be the Congo. He had lost thirty five 
men, including Frank Pocock. From the 
Portuguese settlement he was carried to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and thence to Zanzi- 
bar, where the expedition was dismissed, 
and Stanley returned to Europe. The 
account of the expedition he published 
under the title of ‘‘ Through the Dark 
Continent,’’ and again he was the reci- 
pient of many honors, but also not alittle 
envy and ill-treatment. He reported the 
great richness of the country, and the 
navigability of the Congo above the cata- 
racts, and aftér only a few months’ rest 
he returned to Africa to found a colony 
under the command of the African Inter- 
national Association, of which the King 
of the Belgians, Leopold II, was a promi- 
nent member and patron. Stanley, with 
his companions, started a trading station 
on the Congo which has formed the nucleus 
of the Congo Free State, which was es- 
tablished by a Congress of Nations in 
1884. In 1885, he published his last work, 
‘«The Congo and the Founding of the 
Free State.’’ Last year he returned to 
Europe, and thence came to the United 
States, where he was received with every 
honor, but was suddenly recalled to com- 
mand an expedition sent to relieve Emin 
Pasha. Emin Pasha is a native of Austria, 
and a surgeon by profession, who has been 
in command of the Turkish army, and who 
had been appointed commandant of the 
Central Soudan District by General Gor- 
don when the latter was Governor General 
of Upper Egypt. Since Gordon’s death 
Emin Pasha has been defending himself as 
best he could, and is thought to be in im-.. 
minent peril. It is while on this mission 
of mercy that Stanley is said to have met 
his unhappy fate.—Late Paper. 





Tue fear of danger is often more diffi- 
cult to encounter than the danger itself. 
— Dillwyn’ s ‘‘ Reflections.” 





NEVER give out while there is hope, but 
hope not beyond reason. 
— Wm. Penn. 
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From St. Nicholas Magazine. 


COWSLIPS. 





When mists beside the river kneel, 
Like still gray nuns at matins, 
And catkins o’er the willows steal, 
All dressed in silvery satins, 
Before the soldier-reeds unbind 
Their swords to tilt against the wind, 


Before the grass begins to toss, 
» » Its pretty fancies trilling, 
Or buttercups find yellow floss 
Enough to make their frilling, 
The cowslips sit in golden crowds 
Beneath dim April’s frowning clouds, 


Alone within the fields they bide ; 
No lover that way lingers ; 
The alders by the brooklet's side 
Reach down their long brown fingers ; 
One lonely robin, on the wing, 
Is calling plaintively-for spring. 


But still, as brave and glad are they 
As any summer beauty ; 
They ask no rosy holiday ; 
They smile, for that’s their duty.. 
And all the meadow’s gladness lies 
Within their brave and shining eyes, 


They promise days in one bright wreath 
Of bloom and sunbeams airy ; 

The sweetness of their fresh young breath 
They give the showers to carry 

To lonely homesteads, near and far, 

Where hearts that long for spring-time are. 


As if 't were dew, the rain-drops wet 
They take with cheery lightness, 
None praise them ; but, with fair pride yet, 
They wear their homely brightness. 
For truest courage has its birth 
In an inward sense of worth. 
SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. 





LOSS AND GAIN. 





If the June rose could guess 
Before the sunbeam wooed her trom the ud, 
And reddened into life her faint young biood, 
What blight should fall upon her loveliness, 
What darkness of decay, what shroud of 
snow— 
Would the rose ever blow ? 


If the wild lark could feel 
When first between two worlds he caroled 
clear, 
Voicing the ecstasy of either sphere, 
What apathy of song should o’er him steal, 
What broken accents and what faltering 
wing— 
Would the lark ever sing ? 
Alas, and yet alas, 
For glory of existence that shall pass! 
For pride of beauty and for strength of song ! 
Yet were the untried life a deeper wrong, 
Better a single throb of being win, 
Than never to have been! 
Selected, “KATE PUTNAM OsGOoD, 





PRAYER. 


I know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know, God answers prayer. 


I know not when He sends the word 
That tells us fervent prayer is heard, 


I know it cometh soon or late: 
Therefore, we need to pray and wait. 


I know not if the blessing sought 
Will come in just the guise I thought, 


I leave my prayers with Him alone 
Whose will is wiser than my own, 


Ex1za M, HICKOoK, in Christian Union. 
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WHILE WE MAY. 


The hands are such dear hands; 
They are so full ; they turn at our demands 


« So often; they reach out, 


With trifles scarcely thought about, 
So many times; they do 
So many things for me, for you— 

If their fond wills mistake, 

We may well bend, not break, 


They are such fond, frail lips 
That speak to us. Pray, if love strips 
Them of discretion many times, 
Or if they speak too slow, or quick, such 
crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 
Days not far off when those small words 
may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, 
but dear, 
Because the lips are no more here, 


They are such dear familiar feet that go 

Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake 
Or tread upon some flower that we would 

take 

Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 

Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 
We may be, mute, 
Not turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault; for they ard we 

Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find. 

We see them ; for not blind 
Ts love. We see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by and by, 

They will not be ; 

Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But justodd ways—mistakes, or even less— 
Remembrances to bless. 

Days change so many things—yes, hours, 

We see so differently in suns and showers, 
Mistaken words to-night 
May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 

We may be patient; for we know 

There’s such a little way to go. 

—FPhilada, Public Ledger, 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—-Gladstone addressed the London 
Liberal-Radical Union the 29th ultimo. He 
said the recent gains of seats indicated that 
the Liberals would triumph if Parliament 
were soon dissolved. After scoring the Liberal 
dissidents and upholding the principle of 
Home Rule, he said : 

“Far from dismembering the empire, we 
intend to solidify it. The electors are rapidly 
and almost unanimously arriving at the right 
judgment. The question of retaining the 
Irish members in Westminster is still an open 
one, but it will never be allowed to interfere 
with the attainment of our object. When 
autonomy is gained, if Ulster desires sever- 
ance from the rest of Ireland the Liberal 
party will not stand in the way. This ought 
to be a conclusive answer to those who allege 
that the Liberals are indisposed to try the 
effect of a re-union, The Land bill as 
amended confers vital and important benefits 
upon Ireland.” we 

Lord Salisbury's warning last week to the 
Conservative party in England that dissolu- 
tion of Parliament and a new election would 
not be a surprising event, was justified very 
shortly afterwards by one of the closest votes 
that the present Parliament has had. The 
recent Liberal victories, the difficulties the 
majority party has from the differing views 
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of its own members, conspire to render the 
tenure of office of the present members of 
the Government uncertain, The Land bill 
has been still further modified in favor of the 
Irish tenants. The concession gives to the 
tenant six months’ grace, during which he 
can invoke the law to prevent eviction, and 
was considered of sufficient importance by 
some of the Home Rulers to make a stand 
for, and the Government again yielded. The 
Land bill is now from a Home Rule stand- 
point almost unobjectionable. The three 
elections which Jos, Chamberlain described 
as crucial tests are being held. The first has 
resulted in a Liberal victory by_an increased 
majority. 

The Porte has decided to re-open the ne- 
gotiations with England direct for the settle- 
ment of the Egyptian question. The object of 
the Porte is that the negotiations shall pro- 
ceed without the other Powers being con- 
sulted, 


FRANCE.—General Boulanger has chal- 
lenged M. Jules Ferry, on account of the Ex- 
Premier’s speech at Epenal the 25th ultimo, 
Friends of M, Ferry declare that he will not 
accept the challenge, in consideration of the 
fact that he holds that in his remarks at 
Epinal he did not exceed the right which 
one politician has to criticise another. 

The new Panama Canal loan was issued 
the 26th ult. It is reported not to have been 
a success, as only two-thirds of it has been 
subscribed, M. de Lesseps, in an interview 
on the subject, said the amount subscribed 
would “ suffice for the present.” 


IraLy.—The Pope has decided that there 
is no ground for Papal interference with the 
Knights of Labor question, He has con- 
veyed the announcement of this decision to 


- Cardinal Gibbons, 


Mgr. Persico, the special representative of 
the Vatican in Ireland, has sent to the Pope 
a report of his investigations in that country. 
He will return to Rome this month. 

The death of Depretis has somewhat dis- 


.turbed Italian politics, and Italy will probably 


miss the man who has directed so many ad- 

vanced measures of government. He has 

been described as rather a clever steersman . 
than a great politician, but the resumption of 

specie payments in the face of great difficul- 

ties, and the extension of the franchise, mark 

his career as that of a statesman, 


Russia, — The Government has ratified 
the Anglo-Russian Afghan Boundary Con- 
vention. 

InD1A.—The city of Peshawur, in the north- 
western part of India, in the Punjab, is in- 
fected with cholera of the worst type. Three 
hundred deaths from the disease occurred 
during last month. 

BULGARIA.—It is reported that Prince Fer- 
dinand, of Saxe-Coburg, the newly-elected 
Prince of Bulgaria, is expected at Sofia early 
this month, to assume possession of the Bul- 
garian throne to which the Sobranje elected 
him, and not wait for the Powers to confirm 
his election. As. no official, knowledge has 
been received at Sofia confirmatory of the 
rumor, it is thought to be premature, . ‘ 

DomeEstic.—The President has not yet 
made up the programme for his fall trip. 
He will consider all the unanswered invita- 
tions to visit different cities that he has before 
him, together with those that are now on their 
way to Washington, and then map out a 
systematic plan to be strictly adhered to 
throughout the trip. The arrangements for 
the trip will be completed about the middle 
of this month, when they will be announced. 
Several members of the Cabinet have al- 
ready signified their intention of becoming 
members of the Presidential party. 

The President and his Cabinet are expect- 
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ed to visit the Centennial celebration to be 
held in Philadelphia the middle of next 
month, 

Intense heat prevailed in Central Illinois 
the 28th ultimo. At Peoria the temperature 
reached 100 in the shade, and at Lincoln and 
Carthage 102. A number of sunstrokes were 
reported, several of them fatal. The tem- 
perature at Kansas City, Missouri, the fol- 
lowing day marked 1Io02 inthe shade for three 
hours, At Louisville a similar temperature 
was reached. At Nebraska City, Nebraska, 
110 degrees was reached at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, ‘‘ with scorching hot winds from 
the South.” A number of persons were sun- 
struck, but none fatally. There is no data 
to show that there ever was a hotter month 
than the last, in this city. The Signal Ser- 
vice record shows that it has endured a 
temperature in the month past higher than 
that imposed on any other city in the United 
States north of Jacksonville, Florida. 

Stories of great rain storms continue to 
come from various points on the Atlantic 
coast, On the 26th ultimo New York had a 
great electrical storm, which extinguished 
the electrical lights and created consterna- 
tion, though very little damage was done, 
and only two or three persons were stunned, 
In Connecticut serious damage was done by 
the heavy rain’, not only by the destruction 
of dams, but by the washing of sand and 
stones to a considerable depth over highly 
cultivated farm lands, This is a permanent 
injury, or one that will require a very long 
time to repair, 

Nearly half a million emigrants, to be ex- 
act 488,116, entered the United States through 
the six principal ports during the fiscal year 
ending Sixth mo. 30th, 1887. Great Britain 
and Ireland furnished the largest number, 
Germany coming second, and Sweden and 
Norway third. 





Died. 


OuR SPACE requires abridgment of obitu- 
ary notices. Friends are kindly requested, 
in preparing them, to consider that an ex- 
tended expression of perfectly natural feel- 
ing cannot always be appreciated by readers 
to whom the deceased was not known. In 
most cases, a few words will suffice, both for 
the record and for memorial testimony. 


HOBSON.—Fifth mo. 11th, 1887, at his 
residence, Columbus, Cherokee county, Kan- 
sas, Albert C. Hobson, son of Isaac N. and 
Lucy L. Hobson, in his 85th year. 

He was born in Morgan county, Indiana, 
and lived in that State until the spring of 
1881, when he departed for Kansas, and had 
since made that his home. He was left 
fatherless at the age of fourteen years, being 
the eldest of three brothers and one sister, 
In the fall of 1885 he was united in marriage 
with Rhoda E, Cook, of Indiana. He was 
a member of “Timbered Hills” Monthly 
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Meeting. He had been in poor health for 
the past few years. Although his illness was 
very lingering, he bore it with Christian pa- 
tience, especially the last few months of his 
life ; often expressing the goodness of God in 
making ways for him where there seemed to 
be none. A few days before his death, he 
said, “ I have no malice in my heart against 
any human living, have no room for it there.” 
Although he had a hope of his recovery to 
the last, he gave evidence that he was under 
the preparing hand and in submission to the 
divine will. 


HARE.—Macia Hare, daughter of James 
and Mary Hare, was born in 1810 in Nanse- 
mond county, Virginia. In 1835 was mar- 
ried to Jesse Hare, with whom she lived 
about seven years, when he died, leaving 
two children, one of whom survives her. 
After some years of widowhood she was 
married to Robert Hare, by whom she had 
four children, of whom one survives her. 
In 1859 they removed to. Springboro, Ohio, 
where, in 1872, she was again left a widow. 
She resided there with her son Joseph, until 
a little over a year since, when she came 
to her son David’s near Carthage, Indiana, 
where she remained until her decease 7th mo. 
24th, 1887, having been afflicted for about 
three years, aged 77 years. She was an es- 
teemed member of Springboro meeting, 
Ohio. Her habits of life were those of 
marked industry united with a meek and 

uiet spirit; even from early childhood, 

e fatherless and the suffering ever found 
in her a true and sympathizing friend. In 
later years her voice was often Seard testify- 
ing to the goodness of God to her soul, The 
Lord has been merciful to her in her afftic- 
tion, and we believe the messenger of death 
found her washed in the blood of the Lamb, 
and fitted for a heavenly mansion, 


JOHNSON .—On the 28th of 5th mo. 
1887, at the residence of her son, Albert 
Johnson, Melissa L, widow of Jervis John- 
son, aged nearly 80 years. 

Ske was born in Isle of Wight co., Va., in 
1807; married to Jervis Johnson 1831, and 
emigrated at once to Dublin, Indiana, and 
in 1851,to Lynn Grove, Iowa, where she 
lived the remainder of her days. She was 
known far and wide as one of the pioneers, 
and always took a lively interest in the wel- 
fare, both material and spiritual, of those 
with whom she came in contact. Settling 
here when Friends were few west of the 
Mississippi, she has been through all these 
years a faithful counsellor in this church, 
occupying the station of ‘Elder at the time 
ot her death. Her sickness lasted more 
than six months, and was very painful in its 
nature; yet she endured it all cheerfully, 
praying sometimes to be released, but al- 
ways adding; ‘‘ Thy will be done.” With 
a clear mind she passed into her eternal 
rest. A mother in Israel has gone over and 
awaits the coming footsteps of those she 
has helped to guide in life. 


15 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Are needful in every Family. What 
Books? Most families have an unabridged 
Dictionary; many, a Universal Gazetteer 
and Biographical Dictionary ; some, also, 
a Cyclopedia. , 
More important than any of these, is a 


HOUSEHOLD MANUAL 
giving full information concerning 
HEALTH and DisEasE: FAMILY MEDICINE, 
NursINnG, HyGIENE, and WHat To Do In 
EMERGENCIES. Such a book has just been 
published by 


LEA BROTHERS & CO., 
706 Sansom St., Phila. 


Price, $4.00 or $5.00, according to 
binding. It may be ordered through a 
Bookseller anywhere. 


From The Boston Herald. 

“A veritable encyclopedia, touching as it 
does on nearly all subjects which pertain to 
the science of medicine.” “ Many useful 
hints on nursing and the care and manage- 
ment of the sick room are given.” “This 
book contains eight colored plates, and 
some 283 woodcuts. All are exceedingly 
good, especially the former.” 

The Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 

“No one need be at a loss in any emer- 
gency, who has such a book to turnto, Let 
it be in every household, It is very good.” 

From the W. C. T. U. Standpoint. 

“It is always desirable to start a library, 
and as a corner-stone for this I know of no 
better book than the recently published work 
of Dr. Henry Hartshorne, ‘ Household Man- 
ual of Medicine and Surgery, Nursing and 
Hygiene.’ The book is carefully written by 
an experienced physician, and the publish- 
er’s part seems equally well done. The 
printing, illustrations and binding are beau- 
tiful. It is full of valuable information, in 
almost every department of medicine and 
surgery, while it does not in the least tres- 
pass upon the Doctor's territory. Our own 
physician remarked after examining it, I 
wish there were one in every home in the 
State. Many books of this kind contain 
muchewhich mothers are unwilling for their 
daughterstoread. There is no objectionable 
matter in this book. It is the work of a man 
who is an earnest Christian as well as a 
scholar."—Mary Mendenhall Hobbs, in the 
Anchor, Guilford Co., N. C. 
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the housekeeping, &c. Address, confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning men and Friends. 
8. M. ScuLL, Overbrook, Pa. the Friends’ Review. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR VOLUME XLI. 


The FrrENDs’ Review has been a regular weekly visitor to many families now for forty years. Its aim has been, as implied 
in the sentence under its heading, first to furnish to its readers discussions of points of doctrine, and presentation of religious news 
and statements of principles, &c., particularly appertaining to the Society of Friends. Since the foundation of the paper this 
Society has so increased in numbers and the various interests connected with it have become so extended, that a very large portion 
of our paper has necessarily been devoted to this part of our work, and that given to “‘ Literary and Miscellaneous’’ matter has 
been more curtailed than has been deemed desirable. Wishing to give these more space, while at the same time we feel we must 
not encroach on the Religious columns, arrangements have been made to enlarge the FRIENDS’ REvIEw to a three-column paper. 
This will make it, we hope, a still more valuable family journal, especially in those homes where few, if any other periodicals are 
taken. Through our exchanges and in other ways we have access to much of the best literature of the day from which we hope 
to be able to select many excellent miscellaneous as well as religious articles. We may also expect to present our readers with a 
larger number of valuable original contributions. Among those who have during late years favored us with either original 
Essays, Poems, Book Reviews, Reports or Letters in our correspondence, we present the following names. From most of these we 
hope to receive repeated favors during the coming year, and we trust that others will come in to swell the list. 


RECENT WRITERS IN FRIENDS’ REVIEW: 


Barnabas C. Hobbs, LL.D., Timothy Nicholson, Joseph Moore, LL.D., George W. Taylor, 
Thomas Chase, LL.D., Josiah Dillon, David Scull, , B. F. Blair, 

James E. Rhoads, M.D., Daniel Breed, Elizabeth L. Comstock, R. B. Taber, 

Eli Jones, Augustus Taber, William P. Smith, Alice Lewis, 

J. Bevan Braithwaite, J. H. Stuart, M. D., B. P. Moore, Inazo Ota, 

J. Hingston Fox, Allen C. Thomas, John Hemmenway, W. L. Pearson, Ph. D., 
H. Courtenay Fox, Rebecca M. Thomas, Josiah W. Leeds, Wm. Nicholson, M. D., 
Jane Budge, John C. Thomas, J. J. Thomas, B. S. Coppock, 

Mary E. Beck, Oliver White, Mary Whitall Thomas, R. E. Pretlow, 
Thomas Clark, « E. E. Clark, Mary S. Thomas, Jules Paradon, 

Thomas Kimber, LL.D., ‘David Marshall, A. Braithwaite Thomas, John B. Wood, 
Gertrude W. Cartland, John Collins, S. A. Purdie, Margaret W. Haines, 
Jonathan DeVoll, Cyrus Lindley, William A. Walls, Elizabeth S. Lucas, 
Israel P. Hole, Harris Knight, Alida Clark, Charles H. Jones, 
David Hunt, Josiah Butler, H. Lavinia Baily, W. V. Wright, 
Caroline W. Pumphrey, S. J. Troth, Frances A. Fox, E. T. Tucker, 

S. A. Cosand, Phebe R. Gifford, Francis A. Wright, Lydia A. Bowerman, 
Ervin G. Taber, Daniel Hill, Rufus M. Jones, Joseph Cox Cook. 


In a summary of the leading topics which will receive our attention, we would name general Religious intelligence and 
discussions, particularly such as most interest Friends, including accounts of all the sessions of Yearly Meetings, the ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Lessons,’’ Temperance Notes, Farming and other Rural affairs, Education, Science, Health, Book Reviews, Reports and 
Correspondence and various Items; while every number will contain original or selected poetry and a weekly Summary of News. 
Concerning the religious views that will be advocated, we think we cannot do better than repeat what we have already a number 
of times published—that our paper will be devoted to the interests of Friends and those in sympathy with them. Its conductors 
believe in enlightened progress and religious revival. They are convinced that the principles of the Gospel, as upheld by 
George Fox, without compromise, but in adaptation under right guidance to the circumstances of our times,.are applicable to 
the most effective church work. They are opposed to the abandonment of those principles, and to all practices essentially 
inconsistent with them. 

The same careful censorship will be exercised over the advertising columns as heretofore. We have a number of times 
declined comparatively large offers of paying advertisements such as we have seen inpapers of good standing, of articles which, 
we believe, should not be introduced to our readers. We think this maiter worthy of particular notice. 

In conclusion we return our thanks to our subscribers and contributors, many of whom have so long continued with us, and 
urge upon all to use their influence towards increasing our circulation. 


FRANKLIN E. PAIGE, Publisher. 
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